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POLE BAKER 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of Abner Daniel,” The Georgians,” 
“The Substitute,” etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 

‘humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


By the author of The Masquerader’’ 


The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction } 


By | 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 


“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion."—W. Y. Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


Rebecca 


HE story of 


an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
| is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 
wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 


From “ Rebecca Mary” 


Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE TRIDENT 
AND THE NET 


A NOVEL 


the Author of 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 
IS popular author here \makes 
her debut as a novelist. The 
story, which recounts the struggle 
between good and evil in a man’s 
nature, is vibrant with life and 
- power. The situations are novel 


and dramatic. 


Illustrated in color from paintings by the author i 
$1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


During the week ending November 25 something like a 
panic took place among the Senatorial opponents of Mr. 
RooseveLt’s railway rate- making policy. When Senator 
Foraker’s bill was first submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, not only most of the Republican 
bui some of the Democratic members seemed inclined to look 
with favor on the measure, which proposed to empower, not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but a United States 
circuit court, to determine practically what rate a given rail- 
way should charge by enjoining the collection of so much 
of a rate complained of as should be adjudged in excess of 
what would be reasonable and the pro- 
posal may seem open to the objection that for a Federal court 
to exercise the rate-making power would be unconstitutional, 
the United States Supreme Court having already declared 
that rate-making is a legislative and not a judicial function. 
In reply the defenders of the Foraker bill eSsayed to draw 
a distinction between the judicial formulation of a rate and 
the enjoining of the collection of the excess above a reason- 
able rate, which, they say, is a lawful function of a court 
of equity. The distinction will strike many persons as rather 
illusory, but the question of its substantiality seems to have 
become academic, for the President will have none of it, and 
we learn that a majority, of the Senate committee has been 
rallied to his support. 


The discovery that the Interstate Commerce Committee had 
slipped from their control produced different effects on Sen- 
ator and Senator Exxins. The former undertook 
to read the riot act to Senator Do.uiver, of Iowa, who 
listened, we are told, with equanimity, not to say indifference. 
Senator Evkins, on the other hand, while denying that he 
has “surrendered ” to the President, protests that his position 
with regard to rate-making has been misunderstood, and that 
he has really been in sympathy with Mr. Roosrtvett and the 
shippers all the time. We predicted that, like Saut on his 
way to Damascus, the Senator from West Virginia would see 
a great light. According to a Washington correspondent 
whom we have reason to believe well informed, Senator TILt- 
wan on November 26 informed Senator Do.uiver, who is 
leoked upon as the leader of the President’s forces in the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, that not more than four of 
the thirty-three Democrats in the Senate would vote against 
the Presidential programme. It follows that Mr. Roosrvett 
will only need fifteen Republican votes to make up the forty- 
four required for a majority of the eighty-seven Senators. 
That he is likely to get many more than fifteen may be in- 
ferred from the unexpected declarations of Senator HAs 
and Senator Procror in favor of the President’s policy, and 
the report, for which another trustworthy correspondent is 
the authority. that Senator and Senator 
are now of the same mind, though hitherto they have been 
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counted on as opposed to bestowing the rate-making power 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


We are told that after trying vainly to administer the 
“third degree” to the Senator from Iowa, Senator ALpricu, 
the leader of the Republican opposition’ to the President, 
hastened to New York for the purpose of conferring with 
representatives of railway interests. A surprise awaited him 
there, if we can credit an assertiow made by the Sun’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, that the heads’ of two great railroad 
systems—Mr. MeEtuen, of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford, and Mr. Cassart, of the Pennsylvania—have lately 
expressed unwillingness to oppose the President’s wishes, even 
though they should have to acquiesce in the conferring of 
rate-making powers on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We assume, then, that the President will triumph, but he 
will triumph with Democratic aid. We do not for a moment 
believe that a threat imputed to Senator Atpricit will be car- 
ried out, and that a split in the Republican party will ensue. 
The Republican party will not quarrel with Mr. Roosreve.r, 
but some men, hitherto recognized as leaders of the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate, may suffer a serious loss of 
prestige for permitting the Democrats to pose as coming to 
Mr. Roosrtvevt’s rescue and saving his policies from defeat 
at the hands. of Republicans. Does the President himself 
regret, as has been alleged of him, that he should have been 
forced to invoke Democratic assistance? According to the 
well-informed correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, there is absolutely no ground for-the assertion. Far 
from wincing under the endorsement of Mr. WiiuiaMm J. 
Bryan and other emincnt Democrats, we are assured that 
Mr. Roosevetct is grateful for it, and glad to get it. In view 
of his overwhelming and non-sectional victory at the ballot- 
box last year, he considers himself the President not of a 
party, but of the whole nation. He looks, as indeed a Chicf 
Magistrate ought to look, upon Democrats as no less truly 
his constituents than are the Republicans. He is taking, 
as we thought he might take, a leaf from the book made by 
JEFFERSON, who lived up to his initial declaration, uttered on 
the steps of the Capitol, “ We are all Federalists; we are all 
Republicans.” 


As we have seen, Senator Steruen B. ELKINS says it is 
not true that he has surrendered to the President on the rail- 
way rate-making question, and Mr. Roosevett, having 
acquired a large experience in politics, would not expect him 
to speak otherwise. Of course, Mr. Evkins has not sur- 
rendered in any technical sense of the word.: He will! act 
according to his convictions, and his convictions are that a 
majority of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
will report in favor of Mr. Roosrvett’s views. This having 
been made clear to Mr. E_.kins—who, as we have formerly 
remarked, is not disposed congenitally to kick. against the 
pricks—he is unlikely to take part with Mr. ALpricit or any 
other Senator in an attempt to split the Republican party. 
Evidently there is a kind of hindsight that is almost as self- 
preservative as foresight. Senator ELkIns does not want to 
lose his hold on the Republican party in West Virginia, and, 
so long as he adheres to his present intention of supporting 
the President, he is unlikely to do so. It may be well for 
Senator Aupriciu if he also shall be able to read the hand- 
writing on the wall. Senator Foraker has committed him- 
self almost too far to withdraw. Mr. Foraker, as we have 
said above, has laid before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate a bill, which, however irreconcilable with: 
Mr. Roosevett’s desire to confer in certain emergencies rail- 
way rate-making powers on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, seems nevertheless to this newspaper worthy of con- 
sideration from the view-points of constitutionalism and of 
expediency. As faithful chroniclers, however, of the drift 
of events, we have felt constrained to acknowledge that the 
Senate is likely to concur in a measure which is certain to 
be adopted by the House of Representatives, and which will 
follow substantially the lines of the Escu-Townsenp bill. 

Some of the daily journals that have given a good deal of 
space to comments on the probable attitude of the Senate 
on the rate-making question have overlooked the fact that 
Senators, while they may be inclined secondarily to favor 
the railroads, are resolved, primarily, to further their own 
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‘interests. As we have pointed out during the summer and 
autumn, Mr. Roosevevt is stronger than all the railroad in- 
terests put together. The evident deduction is that the sooner 
shrewd spokesmen of those interests come to some kind of 
a compromise with Mr. Rooseveit, the better. Let us have 
peace. Anything is better than vexatious and interminable 
contention. And the very last thing that most sensible Re- 
publicans can desire is a,split in their party such as was 
witnessed in JoOHNSON’S administration and at the end of 
FRANT’S first term. 

It seems to be settled that the majority report of the Board 
of Consulting Engineers recommending a sea-level canal at 
Panama will be rejected by the Panama Commission and by 
President Roosreveit, while a minority report, advising the 
construction of the lock canal originally contemplated, will 
be adopted. For this course, which, as we learn, has been 
decided on, there are several obvious reasons. Not only 
would a sea-level canal require more time and involve more 
expenditure, but it would need fundamentally new legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress. Chief-Engineer Stevens, in 
an interview with a Panama correspondent of the New York 
Herald, has shown that if a high-level lock canal was to be 
built, the time required could be easily calculated. On the 
other hand, the time needed for the construction of a sea- 
level canal could not be computed with any approach to cer- 
tainty, because it is impossible to guess what would be met 
with in the excavation below sea-level. All we know is that 
the number of cubie yards that would have to be excavated 
for a sea-level canal would be about four times as great as 
ihe number that would be needed for a 90-foot-level lock 
canal, about two and a half times that needed for a 60-foot- 
level lock canal, and almost double that required for a 30- 
foot-level lock canal. Under the most faverable conditions, 
the construction of a sea-level canal would occupy many more 
years, and would impose an- additional expenditure of about 
100,000,000. 


Now the Spooxer act, under which the President 
has already spent $60,000,000, does not authorize him to 
spend a dollar for a sea-level canal. The only canal which 
Mr. RooseveLttT is empowered by the statute mentioned to 
construct is a lock canal, which should cost no more than 
$145,000,000, after the French company’s franchise and prop- 
erty should have been acquired and a right of way secured 
from Colombia’s political successor on the isthmus. . Subject 
only to this limitation in respect of the type of the canal, 
the President is at liberty to enter into any such contracts 
as he may deem necessary, up to the amount of $135,000,000, 
in addition to the $10,000,000 already spent since work was 
begun. The Spooner act expressly provides that for such 
contracts appropriations shall, from time to time, be made 
by Congress. <A careful examination of the statute should 
put an end to the talk about a sea-level canal, unless we desire 
to refer back to Congress the whole question of type and 
locality, which reference might lead to interminable discus- 
sion. If a lock canal were constructed at a 30-foot level and 
on the plan proposed by Mr. Bunau-Varitia, it would be 
navigable at the earliest practicable date, would be mani- 
festly cheaper than any lock canal on a lower level, and yet, 
when better facilities for transportation should be rendered 
desirable by the increased demands of interoceanic trade, 
could be transformed, without interruption of traffic, into a 
sea-level canal. 


As we go to press, the ever-changing situation in Russia 
presents some hopeful and some discouraging features. The 
Zemstvoist congress in Moscow has decided, by a majority of 
twenty, to support Count Witte, and one of its leaders, Mr. 
Scuiporr, has accepted the post of Minister of Finance. The 
railways converging at St. Petersburg and most of the fac- 
tories in that city have resumed operations, but tens of 
thousands of workmen are still without employment. Owing 
to the failure of the second experiment, some time is expected 
to elapse before a third organized attempt at a general strike 
is made for the purpose of paralyzing industry and transporta- 
tion. About the middle of the week ending November 25, it 
looked as if there would be a lull in revolutionary activity, 
and as if Count Witre might have an opportunity to carry 
out the reforms promised by the Emperor, the immediate 


execution of which was prescribed as the condition of support 
on.the part of the Zemstvoists, who, it is well known, were 
sent to Moscow as delegates of the Zemstvos or- provincial 
councils, and who, for the most part, are landowners. Un- 
fortunately, on November 25, the prospects of pacific trans- 
formation were again darkened by a mutiny of the sailors 
quartered in nayal barracks at Sebastopol. For a time the 
mutineers were joined by one regiment of soldiers, and the 
rest of the troops stationed in the city forbore to fire on 
them. Sympathy with the revolt was evinced by the crews of 
two vessels in the Black Sta fleet lying off the port, to wit, 
the battle-ship Panteleimon, formerly the Kniaz Polemkin. 
and the cruiser Ochakoff. It remains to. be seen whether the 
mutiny will be quelled by the remainde: of the fleet, and by 
the army corps which is stationed not far away at Simferopol, 
and by troops despatched from Odessa. 


What renders the affair more alarming than the mutiny 
at Cronstadt is the evidence that disaffection has extended to 
the army. If disloyalty should prove infectious, and a con 
siderable number of regiments should revolt, as was the case 
in December, 1825, the instinet of self-preservation may impel 
the Czar, who is still surrounded by a reactionary cabal, to 
dismiss Count Wirtr, substitute a dictator, and postpone the 
programme of reform to a more convenient season. The 
dictatorship would doubtless be assumed by the Grand-Duke 
NicHotas, and it has been reported that Count Ienatiey 
would be his master of the horse. Curiously enough, 
Grand-Duke Nicnotas is reputed the least reactionary of 
Czar’s near relatives, and Count IcNatierr. though a man of 
inflexible resolution, is credited with the rooted and avowed 
conviction that material changes in Russia’s political system 
are indispensable. A serious element of the situation is the 
agrarian disorder which has already extended over nearly 
thirty ‘provinces, and which has not been allayed by the Czar’s 
manifesto of November 16, remitting this year $22,500,000 
of the purchase-money taxes payable by the peasants, anil 
promising to remit twice as much every year hereafter. Ilad 
this move been made three weeks ago, and had effective 
measures heen taken to mitigate the horrors of famine in the 
most afflicted provinces, it is improbable that the uprising of 
the peasants would have acquired formidable proportions. If 
an adequate sum of money was not applied to the purpose at 
the proper time, the omission should doubtless be aseribed to 
the embarrassment of the Treasury, which is no longer able 
to obtain loans abroad or at home, and which has simul- 
taneously been deprived of large sources of income, not only 
from land taxes, but also from excise duties on the petroleum 
industry in the Baku district, from coal-mines the working of 
which has been interrupted, and from the sale of vodka, which 
the mass of the peasants are no longer able or willing to buy. 
There is always, of course, the huge gold reserve to fall back 
upon, but the mere suspicion that this hoard had been 
tampered with would cause au immediate depreciation of the 
paper currency. 


It seems to be settled that Premier Batrour and his col- 
leagues will not attempt to carry on his Majesty’s govern- 
ment during another session of Parliament, and it is possible 
that they will have resigned before this number of the Weekty 
meets with the reader’s eye. It is also possible that, instead 
of resigning, the Prime Minister may advise King Epwarp 
to dissolve Parliament and order a new general election to be 
held in December. It would be more equitable to postpone 
dissolution until after the New-vear, when the election 
would be based on the new registration list, which would 
represent public opinion as it is to-day, instead of what pub- 
lie opinion was a year ago. As, practically, Mr. Josepn 
CHAMBERLAIN has supplanted Mr. Batrour in the confidence 
of both the conservative and liberal wings of the Unionist 
party, the campaign ought logically to pivot on the issue of 
protection versus free trade. Nobody suspects Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN of any desire to evade that issue, but other Unionists 
may try to revive in English constituencies the old prejudice 
against home rule. Sir H. Camppen.t-BanNnerMan, whw 
would be the head of a Liberal government, has declared that 
he will be faithful to the promises made by Mr. GLADSTONE to 
the Irish Nationalists, while Lord Rosesery has announced 
that he will never support such a policy. The Liberals, there- 
fore, are, to a certain extent, divided, so far as this question 
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is concerned, but it is possible that Sir CamMpBELL-BANNERMAN 
may gain more votes from Unionist free-traders’ than he will 
lose through Lord Rosrpery’s fire in the rear. 


Public -attention has been diverted suddenly from the Far 
East to the Near East. The Sultan Anput-Hamuip has rejected 
the demand of the principal Christian powers of Europe for 
the control of the financial affairs of the three vilayets or 
provinces of Macedonia, and the allied fleet, in which all of 
the great powers, except Germany, are represented by con- 
tingents, has arrived at Mitylene, and is expected to seize the 
vustom-houses of that island. Whether the Sultan will recede 
from his reealeitrant attitude before recourse is made to 
further coercive measures is as yet uncertain. Neither is it 

quite clear what more effective measures could be taken. No 
naval expert believes that the vessels employed in the present 
demonstration would be able to force the Dardanelles, and it 
is doubted whether even the most powerful of modern battle- 
ships could cope with the Turkish fortifications bordering that 
long and narrow strait. It has been reported that the Allied 
Powers may give Austria a mandate to attack Turkey by 
land, but, in the present disturbed condition of both Hungary 
and the Cisleithan Kingdom, the Hapsburg Emperor cannot 
feel inclined’ to indulge in foreign adventures. He has 
enough to do at home. Turkish insolence is due, of course, 
to Russia’s weakness. But for the war with Japan, and Rus- 
sia’s subsequent internal troubles, the Sultan would have 
shrunk from provoking the Czar, and, sooner than furnish a 
pretext for a new Russian invasion of the Balkan peninsula, 
would have faced the indignation and wrath of his own sub- 
jects. Ile knows that soon or late he will have to fight Chris- 


tians in order to keep Constantinople, and he mey think that 


he will never be able to fight on more favorable terms than 
now, when Russia is powerless, and Germany practically 
neutral. 


The forty-three thousand people who saw the Ilarvard-Yale 
football game in Cambridge, on November 25, saw about all 
that football can offer. A great game: and with its enormous 
concourse of excited spectators, its immense vigor amounting 
almost to ferocity, its thrills, its chances, and its clean play 


and generous spirit, a highly interesting and impressive 


phenomenon of our civilization. Now comes the debate as to 
whether football can stay in as it is, and if not, what can be 
done to mitigate it.* The Chicago Tribune reports nineteen 
deaths resulting from it this year, and 150 eases of “ severe 
injury.” Of the dead more than half were schoolboys. The 
commonest of the injuries was broken collar-bone, which ‘is 
not a very serious hurt. The same day these figures were 
published came the news of a railroad accident in Massachu- 
setts, with twenty resulting deaths and forty injuries. We 
certainly do not mind killing and maiming in this country 
provided the end or the circumstances in any wise warrant it. 
Football may be well worth some annual sacrifice of life 
and limb. The railroads kill and maim. So do the automo- 
biles; so do the factories; so do dynamite and blasting-powder; 
so do runaway horses.’ We tolerate them all in spite of their 
dangers, and we cannot condemn football merely because it 
is a risky sport. Perhaps it is worth what it costs. A good 
many good judges think that it is. Nevertheless, to the 
general public, the game under present rules seems too danger- 
ous, too rough, too intense and engrossing. Nearly all the 
moralists and many of the parents and teachers agree that it 
has got out of bounds and ought to be restrained. That forty- 
odd thousand people should gather to see any sport is regarded 
with compunction by a good many observers, and that forty- 
odd college boys should risk their necks and limbs and devote 
large shares of time and strength to the entertainment of 
such shouting thousands is thought to be matter for substan- 
tia! deprecation. There is thought to be too much of the 
slaughtered-to-make-a-Roman-holiday about it. The great 
Ilarvard stadium is disliked by some critics as reflecting over- 
much the spirit of the Roman Empire. And yet, the Greeks, 
the most highly civilized people the world has seen yet, took 
a lively interest in sports, and would have thought it no 
scandal to crowd forty thousand strong to football games, 
nor would they have thought the price the players pay too 
dear. The football question is not easy. We shall, doubtless, 
see a more carnest effort than usual of the Rules Committee 
to modify the game, but the game will go on on some basis. 
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What needs amendment even more than the rules is the spirit 
in which the game is played. If:that is right, the rules are 
a secondary matter. If that is brutal, no rules can make the 
game what it should be, though sound rules rigidly enforced 
may minimize its mischiefs. 


Lives of great men usually remind us that we cannot make 
our lives sublime by following their rules about diet, drink, 
work, and sleep. GLapstone’s rule about chewing his food 
with many bites before swallowing it was excellent sense, a 
good rule for every one. But Tuomas Eptson, being inter- 
viewed the other day about his habits, advocated more work 
as a cure for overwork, and little food and not much sleep 
as highly beneficial. Digestion easily becomes a tax on 
vitality, and remarkable benefits sometimes come from cutting 
down the rations of an ailing person. Moreover, a change of 
employment is restful. But the faculty will hardly back Mr. 
Epison in advocating less sleep for the majority of mankind, 
or in prescribing harder work as a cure for overwork. Mark 
Twain confesses that he has lately cured himself of indiges- 
tion by substituting three or four frugal meals a day for one 
big one. Think of his keeping up, and so well up, these many 
years on one meal a day! When you run the very small eaters 
to earth you usually find that they are pretty steady and 
generous consumers of tobacco. Uncle Mark smokes a lot. 
Mr. Epison smokes. Mr. Horace Fuiercuer, the English 
prophet of little to eat and chew it very fine, is a fairly con- 
stant smoker. Mark Twain is not conscious of taking any 
exercise, and when he has something important to do he stays 
abed until it is done. Any beginner who followed his regimen 
or Mr. Epison’s would come punctually to grief. The truth 
is a seasoned mind-worker of mature years is apt to be one 
of the toughest things that nature’s laboratory produces. He 
is apt to be in considerable measure poison-proof; at least 
he has learned, usually, what he can do, and what he cannot do, 
with aleohol, tobacco, coffee, and tea. And he has usually 
learned not to burden his body with an unnecessary amount 
of food, or else his habits of digestion are so perfected that 
nothing jolts them. An average first-flight football-player is 
a baby in the important kinds of hardiness compared with a 
thoroughly seasoned lawyer or writer. 


The attention of the Wrekty’s readersajs directed to the 
address delivered on November 21, at the , ae of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, by President ALpERMAN, of the 
University of Virginia. It is printed in full on another page, 
and will be found worthy of the carefulest reading. It 
deals with fundamental sentiments and ideas. The conviction 
in the minds of Americans on which Dr. ALDERMAN relies to 
carry our democratic experiment past a very serious peril, he 
defines as the belief that a republic is the final form of human 
society, and the common individual man the sublimest asset 
of the world; that power rests on fitness to rule; that the sole 
object of power is the public good, and that service to the 
republic is. a glory quite sufficient in itself. Patriotism, re- 
defining itself to fit contemporary conditions, means, as he 
sees it, a vast reaction from an unsocial and predatory indi- 
vidualism to self-restraint and consideration for the general 
welfare, expressing itself in a cry for fairness and honor and 
sympathy in use of power and wealth. The orator rings no 
alarm-bells, but he looks with confident composure to benefits 
to come from alarms that have been rung. In temper, in 
substance, in form, and in spirit his speech is admirable, and 
very well worth so much of any reader’s time as it may take 
to take it in and assimilate it. 


Mr. Lewis’s account, published in this issue, of what has 
been done so far at Panama, will put every reader of it in a 
better position to judge of the prospects of the work, and of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of whatever action is taken by the 
President and by Congress. The whole matter is one about 
which it behooves citizens to inform themselves, and they 
should make sure that the reports on which they base their 
opinions are truthful, for Panama is far enough away to be 
lied about with much effect. The President is reported to 
have decided in favor of the minority report of the consulting 
engineers, which calls for a lock canal on a level not yet de- 
termined. Whatever is now done, the wisdom of it will be 
earnestly disputed, and misrepresentation will doubtless be* 
freely used to piece out argument. 
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The Proposed National Incorporation of 
Future Corporations 


Peter 8S. Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, well known by his decisions on important industrial 
questions, has undertaken, in the Degember number of the Amer- 
ican Illustrated Magazine, to show how, without resorting to vio- 
lent or socialistic remedies, effective control of corporations doing 
an interstate business might hereafter be exercised in the interest 
of the American people. “Who Shall Own America?” is the title 
of the article. The judge begins by impressing upon the reader 
that the great new fact of this generation is not the corporation, 
but the thing underneath the corporation, to wit, the yast new 
domain of private property, to the creation and ownership of which 
the corporation has contributed nothing but the form. He goes 
on to contend that the sin of the corporation, as it affects the 
ownership of this new great domain, is not that it is a corpora- 
tion, but that, as a medium of ownership, the corporation has 
been used to narrow the participation of the people in the owner- 
ship of the new domain. How are the people to reenter the domain 
of which they are tending to be disinherited? How is it possible 
to undo what has been done, and, without violence or confiscation, 
bring .nto the new domain the republican ideals which, so far as 
the aistribution of the national soil has been concerned, have, on 
the whole, been kept steadily in view? One thing is certain: 
Judge Grosscur will have nothing to do with mad remedies. He 
repudiates the notion of dealing with the corporate institutions 
of the new domain as an endangered community would deal with 
a mad dog. What we want, he says, in the solution of the prob- 
lem before us is not some supposed retribution; what we want is 
reform—some practicable, workable reform. Another direction 
to which Judge Grosscur would not turn is State socialism. If, 
indeed, State socialism could be restricted to the municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, he would not object to it. But it could 
not be so confined. In a few years State socialism would widen 
out to include the railroads, the telegraphs, and the telephones of 
the country. Next the programme would be extended to coal and 
ore mines. In the end, the whole institution of private property 
would be endangered. To Judge Grosscup it seems indisputable 
that socialism fully realized, socialism carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would overturn civilization, for only in full freedom for 
the play of the law of natural selection can the world, and espe- 
cially the world of labor, obtain the full benefit of the varying 
gifts that have been sown by Nature in the brains and hands of 
her children. . 

Turning to the policy, vaguely described as State control 
of corporations, which, in the form of Federal control, is 
supposed to be favored by the Roosevett administration — the 
policy that aims to keep corporations reined and bitted—Judge 
GrosscuPp holds that, while the aim is commendable, the policy, 
considered as a genuine and lasting solution of the corporation 
problem, would completely fail. The purpose of Federal license, 
which is advocated by Commissioner GarrieLp and Mr. W. J. 
BRYAN, and of which Mr. Roosrvett is believed to approve, is, 
as we have said, to curb the appetite of existing corporations, and 
prevent them from travelling on ungoverned in the matter of 
prices. Judge Grosscup is for national incorporation as against 
Federal license, because, in the end to be attained, the two reme- 
dies are wholly unlike; because, in his judgment, national incor- 
poration is the only method that will go to the root of the disease 
and assure what he terms the peopleization of the ownership of 
the new property domain. He would have the corporation of the 
future deal fairly with the people in the matter of prices, but, 
above that, as the supreme object to be compassed, he would set 
another thing, namely, that the people of the country be brought 
back into the ownership of the property of the country. To at- 
tain this he holds that the nation must have its hand not simply 
in the guidance of existing corporations, but in the construction 
of new corporations. Judge Grosscup proceeds to suggest a few 
general principles upon which new corporations, organized under 
national law, should be framed. In the first place, he would have 
them constructed on lines of simplicity. He believes that two 
classes of securities ought in every case to suffice, namely, a se- 
curity representing actual cash paid in, or its equivalent in prop- 
erty, and, secondly, a security that may be issued from time to 
time as the value of the property actually increases, to cover such 
increased value. In the next place, he would have provision made 
to interest labor in ownership. The securities igsued on account. of 
increased value, as that value should be shown, not by expecta- 
tion or prediction, but by experience, he would have divided 
equitably between the capital invested and the labor put in. Judge 
Grosscup takes occasion, in the course of his article, to applaud 
the successful attempt of the United States Steel Corporation to 
admit the men who labor with their hands into participation in 
the earnings of the enterprise. In the third place, the future 
corporation being distinctly recognized as a trustee for its owners, 
the national government should have an opportunity of exer- 
cising a continual watch over the discharge of the trust. Under 


a supervision like the watch which the government maintains over 
the national banks—a watch directed to the assurance that finan- 
cial conditions are correctly reported, that no capability of the 
corporation is diverted to private gain, and that transgressions 
meet with swift punishment—the depletion of corporate property 
through schemes concocted for personal advantage would be re- 
duced to a minimum. Under such supervision, public-utility cor- 
porations, deriving their existence from the United States, could 
be made to obey the laws that look to the giving of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, because they could be punished by the government 
for any form of discrimination or favoritism, not simply by a fine, 
but by a reduction of their property to government possession, as 
the government now takes possession of recusant national banks. 
Such possession could and would be continued until the corpora- 
tion could be brought to obey the law. Finally, Judge Grosscup 
would make provision-for a government exchange, or a private ex- 
change under government supervision, through which the seeuri- 
ties of national corporations could be bought and sold. In this 
way would be drawn a visible line between the securities of na- 
tional corporations and securities in corporations that should re- 
fuse to nationalize—a line that would soon be recognized as the 
boundary between corporations, on the one hand, that were willing 
to be faithfidl trustees of the owners and faithful performers of 
their duties to the people, and corporations, on the other hand, 
that had inner and ulterior designs. His own belief is that such 
a sharp differentiation of the national from the non-national cor- 
porations would in time lead every corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce voluntarily to incorporate under the national law. 
The gist of Judge Grosscvp’s interesting article, which has met. 
as we are not surprised to learn, with at least the qualified ap- 
proval of ex-President CLEVELAND, is summed up by himself in a 
few sentences. For the American people the great fact of to-day 
is the vast domain of private property under corporate ownership. 
Widely and individually owned, in accordance with the instincts 
of a republican people, this new domain would be the pride of 
the republic. Narrowly owned, under processes which, if kept 
going, are bound to narrow the ownership still further, this new 
domain is the peril of the republic. The prevailing tendency of 
the day is to tear down what is regarded as a peril. In Judge 
GROSSCUP’S opinion, however, the real problem is not how to tear 
it down, nor how to hamper the new great domain, but how to re- 
claim it honorably from present conditions, so that, like the great 
landed domain distributed by our fathers, the new domain may 
likewise come into the individual proprietorship of the people. 


Publicity for National and State Campaign Funds 


FAIR-MINDED and far-sighted citizens will wish Mr. Perry Bet- 
MONT success in the work which he has undertaken for the pur- 
pose of compelling the publication of all expenditures made by 
political campaign committees. Already .in’ the State of New 
York, as in many another State, all candidates for political offices 
are required by law to furnish an account of the moneys dis- 
bursed by them for eleetion expenses. It should be obvious, how- 
ever, that such legislation does not go far enough. To stop there 
would be to save at the spigot and let out at the bung. Insig- 
nificant, indeed, is generally the sum contributed by a given candi- 
date to the campaign fund of his party, compared with the amount 
expended by a municipal, a State, or a natinal campaign com- 
mittee. Readers of this journal will remember that last spring a 
vigorous effort was made by Mr. Perry BeLMont to correct, so 
far as the State of New York is concerned, the flagrant defect in 
legislative precautions against corrupt practices at elections. “He 
prepared, and had introduced in the Legislature at Albany, a bill 
to insure publicity for all campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. The bill provided that all campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures—with the exception of certain carefully defined “ per- 
sonal” expenditures, directly or personally ineurred by candi- 
dates—must be made to and by campaign committees. It was 
further provided that no person shall make any contributions in 
any name except his own. The bill proposed, further, to enact 
that any person who should act otherwise than under the authority 
or in behalf of a political committee, or who should receive or 
disburse money for political purposes to an amount exceeding 
fifty dollars, should be subject to the provisions relating to cam- 
paign committees, and should make the statement required of such 
committees, which statement must itemize all contributions and 
expenditures, give the names of the contributors, and be filed 
within twenty days after the election. Ali persons and all mem- 
bers of any committee failing to comply with the provisions of 
the act were to be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand dol- 
lars or imprisonment for not more than one year. This bill, which 
last spring was approved at Albany by the Senate without a 
dissenting vote, but which failed to pass the Assembly, will be re- 
introduced at the coming session of the Legislature, and we can- 
not doubt that it will become a law, in view of the disclosures 
lately made by Senator Piatt of the contributions received by 
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him from certain corporations for Republican State campaign 
funds. 


It would be absurd to exact publicity from State campaign com-- 


mittees and exempt national campaign committees from similar 
control. If the former have been guilty of corrupt practices at 
elections, the latter have notoriously sinned on an incomparably 
vreater scale. It is now a matter of sworn evidence that in 1896, 
1900, and 1904 enormous sums of money were contributed to the 
fepublican national campaign fund by certain specified New York 
corporations—and nobody pretends to believe that they were ex- 
ceptional in this particular. Not long before the election day 
in 1904, Judge Atton B. PARKER publicly charged that such con- 
tributions had been made by corporation officials without the 
knowledge and without the consent of the persons to whom the 
money really belonged. The charge was categorically and hotly 
denied by Mr. Roosevert, and we do not for a moment. believe 
that he had any personal cognizance of the facts. The facts have 
since been proved, however, and they must have been known at 
the time to Mr. Correryov, who was selected by Mr. RoosEvELT 
for his campaign manager. It is now certain that Mr. CorTeLyou, 
by accepting. and using the contributions of the corporations re- 
ferred to, made himself a party to an embezzlement, or, in other 
words, to the diversion of funds whereof the pretended donors 
were only trustees, without the consent of the real owners, to 
uses of which many of the owners would not have approved. Nor 
is there any doubt that now every one of the real owners of the 
funds so improperly diverted has at law a right of action against 
the recipients thereof. As Mr. Perry BELMONT pointed out in an 
article contributed not long ago by him to the North American 
Review, individual stockholders, defrauded in the way described, 
have hitherto been seldom disposed to vindicate their rights, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining necessary information. The enforce- 
ment of publicity by State and Federal laws would place at their 
disposal the information needed for redress. 

An association of citizens organized by Mr. BeLMonT have in 
preparation a bill which will be introduced in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress at its coming session, and which will require publicity 
for all the receipts and expenditures of national campaign. com- 
mittees. When this bill shall have become a law, a repetition of 
the monstrous scandals of the last three Presidential elections will 
he impossible. 


Some Children’s Books 


Comes again the gift season, and with it the inevitable ques- 
tion of books for the children. While we are well awake to the 
fact that we cannot feed the growing child on pie and soda-water, 
his mental pabulum is too apt to be of that character. Almost the 
first consideration in the choice of books for the young should be 
the amount of nutrition contained. Life becomes fuller and fuller 
of interests as men move nearer together; time for reading grows 
less in‘ the multiplicity of crowding diversions, and more than 
ever it is important that such reading as is given should not be 
vapid. In books, as in men, long life is the sign of vitality, and 
only the very best should be offered to the young. BUNYAN, in all 
the sonorous power of his Puritan English, is relished in the 
nursery very often, but beware of offering it to a schoolboy or a 
schoolgirl. A year amongst schoolmates results in sophistication 
and conventionality, and the commonplace is bound to reign su- 
preme for a long time unless the child be either exceptionally 
fortunate or unfortunate. Fhe Pilqrim’s Progress, which may be 
the delight of a nursery, a byword, and a day-long play, where 
the toddler instantly recognizes himself as Christian and _ his 
mother as [Evangelist and his nurse as Faithful, and when the 
whole drama of the spiritual struggle is translated into the daily 
routine of the four walls that guard the opening soul, is never 
accepted by the young worldling except as it reappears in some 
diluted form. 

The taste for humor and for romance and for fancy must all 
be sown before school-days, for school means the temporary death 
of the individual, while the little soul is patted into shape to fill 
its place in the great machine of community-living. It is delight- 
ful to see the charm that LEAR’s Nonsense Book and the ever-living 
incongruities of Alice in Wonderland still retain for the babies. 
They perfectly grasp the topsyturvy dream experiences of the 
latter and the unexpected events brought about by the exigenciés 
of rhyme in the former. All such matters are sternly repudiated 
by the conventionalized school child, whose one code is conformity 
to the unvaried type of the human animal. 

It is perfectly true that English literature is English poetry. 
Poetry dotted by prose, if one please, but none the less our lit- 
erature is poetry as much as French literature is prose, So if 
the little ones are to grow up sustained and upheld by the great 


body of English thought, the nursery must be full of poetry. - 


First of all, Mother Goose: no new-fangled Mother Goose, illus- 
trated with pen-and-ink drawings by some art school and edited 
ky a modern pedagogue who thinks children must never be told 
anything but fact, and who refuses to let the wolf eat Red 
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Riding-Hood and Mother Hubbard’s dog die comfortably and come 
alive again, by way of pleasant surprise, when he feels like it. 
The very best introduction into English poetry is Mother Goose 
printed on linen, in good garish, clashing colors, just as our 
fathers and our mothers knew it, with its flawless rhythm, its 
quips and cranks and wanton wiles, and with occasional touch 
of gruesome detail. WaHuittier’s Child Life, though not a_ per- 
fect anthology, owing perhaps to the American creed that the 
negative quality of harmlessness is almost as commendable as a 
positive good, is yet a stepping-stone to higher things, and Crris- 
TINA Rossetti’s Sing-Song is an excellent foundation for poetic 
diction of highest quality and for opening the sense to that under- 
current of sadness which from the beginning is a side of life: 


Sea sand and sorrow. 
To-day and to-morrow. 
Spring blossoms and youth. 
The ocean and truth. 


What are heavy? 
What are brief? 
What are frail? 
What are deep? 


But, of course, the crowning point is to have PALGRAVE’s Golden. 
Treasury begin in the nursery and live the close companion of 
the growing girl and boy. It means refinement of manners and of 
morals to have imbedded in one such a treasury of fine thought and 
adequate expression. 

For the foundation of fancy there is nothing to usurp ANDER- 
SEN and Grimm, the latter so deeply human and the former so 
essentially poetic in conception. Perhaps imagination is born and 
never made. But if one begin young enough, if one insist, as one 
tells the tales, that there is no definite answer-to the question, 
“ But was it true?” we are laying the foundation for that feeling 
in later life that there is always something truer than we know, 
deeper than we think, and this sense is the great barrier to the 
commonplace and the vulgar. Alongside of Grimm and ANDERSEN 
come the exquisite children’s books of that nineteenth-century 
Hersert, the late Dr. GeorGeE MACDONALD. A mystic, a perennial 
child, a sage, and a philosopher, and more than just a little bit 
of an afigel, it is a strange fact that his workaday century never 
wholly understood or appreciated him. As WILLIAM LAw was, he 
is probably lying in hiding, to be rediscovered, loved, and venerated 
by a later century. One cannot too often counsel the careful 
parent to hunt among the forgotten heaps for Curdie and the 
Princess, The Light Princes, At the Back of the North Wind, and 
Gutta-Percha Willie. It is to open a door into a side world of 
dreams to the sturdy little realists of to-day. 


Personal and Pertinent 


It promises to prove an Isle of Spines. 


While they’re discussing the Panama lock question your Uncle 
Samuel stands patiently by, clinking the key in his pocket. 


Secretary Roor is to attend the next session of the Pan-American 
Congress, which meets in Rio de Janeiro. What’s the matter? Is 
Secretary Tarr “all in”? 


Out near Wray, Colorado, a farmer has grown a single stalk 
of cabbage containing “ twenty-four distinct and well-defined heads, 
fifteen of such size that any one would make a meal for a small 
family.” Is this the influence of the anti-race-suicide agitation? 


The noble and pathetic scene at Newburgh when WASHINGTON 
put aside all ambition was not hard for him, and he probably did 
not realize what a type of self-effacement Newburgh would be- 
come because of it.—Dkr. ALDERMAN’s Speech. 

It is time, high time, that the association of self-cffacement with 
the name Newburgh should be emphasized by a new example. 


The Springfield Republican surmises that VM. PosrEDONOSTSEFF 
resigned in order to become the Henry Loomis NELSON of Russia. 
We guess not. He has the brains for the job, but not the enlight- 
enment or the training. But he might hope to become Russia’s 
Governor PENNYPACKER. PENNYPACKER and POBIEDONOSTSEFF are 
spiritual cousins, and both are far behind the times, but PeENNy- 
PACKER is trying to catch up. 


The latest from Mr. RocKEFELLER is that he is pleased with his 
wig, and sorry that he has just discovered that cheese is good to 
eat because of the quantity he could have enjoyed if he had known 
it sooner. It is a mild regret. The deficiency may yet be made 
up measurably. In the name of WASHINGTON GLADDEN, though, 
we protest against the absorption of Roquefort and other tainted 
varieties. 

Addressing Canadian teachers, the Honorable Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, urged that United States mag- 
azines be boycotted because of their boastfulness. He modestly 
added: “ian for man, Canadians are more intelligent and better 
educated than the citizens of any country, ancient or modern.” 
We shrink from comparing our own benighted population, but we 
cannot refrain from suggesting that some ancient people might 
have >een in the running if they too had enjoyed the advantage 
of United States magazines. 
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In view of the wide public interest in the progress of the great work undertaken by the American Gov- 


The Canal Will Built 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


ernment at Panama, Mr. Lewis was commissioned by “Harper’s Weekly” to investigate thoroughly and 
impartially the criticisms of the work already done on the canal, to point out clearly the results and 
methods of administration from the beginning of American control, and to outline the policy under which 


the President, through Secretary Taft, intends to 


HE convening of Congress promises to be the signal for 
renewed isthmian canal legislation, and, in all proba- 
bility, will be productive of a bitter attack upon this 
great public work, which is of such direct importance 
to the American people. 

There are two vital questions involved—one, the type of canal 
it is advisable to build, and the other, the momentous question 
of efficiency or mismanagement in the present conduct of canal 
affairs. It seems to be settled that the Advisory Board of En- 
gineers called by the President to pass upon the question of lock 
or sea-level canal has decided for the latter type by a vote of 
eight to five. It is apparent that the decision, involving as it 
does an increase of time from eight to probably fifteen years, and 
an added expense of $100,000,000, is a disappointment to President 
Roosevelt and the present canal commission. 

Not only would the acceptance of the advisory board’s decision 
necessitate an increase in the 
time of actual construction, 
but it would cause a still 


fulfil his promise that “the canal will be built” 


be necessary to refer the matter to Congress. It seems to be set- 
tled, however, that Congress will be the scene of an attack on the 
canal subject as a whole, and this impending attack is very clear- 
ly outlined by President Roosevelt, who said during one of his 
speeches in the South: 

‘Every man who had to do with bringing about the construction 
of the canal knows that for decades it was opposed, and success- 
fully opposed, by great commercial interests which did not wish 
to see it completed, and did not wish to see a canal speedily dug 
through the isthmus, and communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific speedily established. It seems to me evident, from certain 
things I see in a portion of the daily press, that those causes are 
still active, and that they are going to try to bring up the issue 
with the hope of putting off for ten or fifteen years or over the 
digging of that canal. Their weapons have been and are every 
form of misrepresentation, and, gentlemen, they will fail. You 
need not have the slighte: 
alarm; Uncle Sam has start 
to dig that canal, and it wall 


further delay because of the 
fact that the selection of a 
sea-level canal and its accom- 
panying increase of cost re- 
verts the entire ‘subject to 
Congress, with all the cir- 
cumlocution and_ dilatory 
methods involved in such 
action. 

The strong desire of the 
American public and the ad- 
ministration fer a _ canal 
through the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma that can be used by the 
present generation may result 
in the final selection of the 
lock type, which can be com- 
pleted, in the opinion _ of 
Chairman Theodore P. Shonts 
and the commission, within 
six or eight years. When the 
official report of the advisory 
commission, consisting of five 
eminent foreign engineers 
and eight equally. eminent 
American engineers, is made, 
the decision will be reviewed 
by the regular Isthmian 
Canal Commission headed by 
Mr. Shonts, and then referred 
to the President for his 
action. 

The Spooner bill, which 
creates the official laws for 
the canal, gives President 
Roosevelt ample authority to 
construct any type of canal 
costing not more than $135,- 
000,000, in addition to the 
sums paid the former canal 
company and the Panama 


who are largely, by the cirgu- 
lation of false rumors and 
rect misstatement, seeking to 
create confusion, such as will 
defer the building of the ca- 
nal, will be disappointed.” 
The “ great commercial in- 
terests referred to by the 
President are alleged to be 
the transcontinental railways, 
who, for apparently obvious 
reasons, do not wish to see 
such a formidable rival as an 
isthmian canal must prove to 
be carried to completion. In 
addition to these commercial 
interests, there are arrayed 
‘against the canal the by no 
means quiescent Nicaragua 
route forces, and that portion 
of the Democratic representa- 
tion in Congress. which sees 
in the present canal situa- 
tion rich material for an at- 
tack on the administration. 
It is undoubted that a for- 
midable plan of campaign has 
been mapped out, and that 
the opening of Congress will 
see these strong forces lined 
up for battle. The signal for 
the attack will be the pre- 
sentation of an emergency ap- 
propriation bill providing for 
money to carry on the canal 
work. An estimate of $16,- 
000,000 for this purpose has 
been sent to the Treasury De- 
partment from the War De- 
partment, to be sent to Con- 


Republic. If it were possible 
to construct a sea-level canal 
within that sum, it would not 


* Making the Dirt Fly” with Dynamite in Culebra Cut 


gress. This amount is for 
expenditures up to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year ending 
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A Steam-drill Gang at Work at Bohio 


June 30, 1907. <A part of this money will be necessary at once. 
Unless money is provided as soon as Congress meets all work 
must cease, 

An isthmian canal bond issue has been authorized, and the plates 
already engraved, but before the $135,000,000 provided by the 
bonds can be used the money, owing to the peculiar wording of the 
law, must be specifically appropriated by Congress. 

The urgent necessity of inoney is because practically every dollar 
of the $10,000,000 made available in June, 1902, has been expended, 
and bills exceeding $2,000,000 have been accumulated. It will be 
claimed by the forces antagonistic to the canal that a great part 
of the money expended by the commission has been wasted in ex- 
travagant purchases, high salaries, costly and needless experiments, 
and haphazard engineering construction similar to that carried 
on by the old canal company under Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

It will be claimed and efforts made to prove that gross misman- 
agement has characterized the conduct of the present American 
enterprise; that constant friction among the higher personnel of 
the commission has created discord both in and out of the concern; 
that the choice of route was a grave mistake; that efforts are being 
made to conceal the truth from the public, and that it is absolute- 
ly necessary for the protection of the good-name of the American 
people to withhold further appropriations until the whole subject 
has been well ventilated in Congress and in the press. 

There should be no difficulty in ascertaining the facts. The isth- 
mus is open to all, and representative American newspapers and 
magazines have sent skilled investigators to far more distant 
places before this. The records of the canal commission at Wash- 
ington are also open to inspection. There is absolutely no reason 


why each and every count in the grave accusations made against 
the canal administration cannot be either proved or disproved by 
any one interested in the subject. What is set forth herewith is, 
with the restrictions of a limited space, a fair and comprehensive 
description of the work accomplished, the mistakes made, and pres- 
ent conditions. 

When the government acquired the canal and with it the Panama 
Railroad and steamship line, the line and the road were at that 
time equipped to handle the comparatively small amount of freight 
and passenger business which came to it. There were just enough 
steamers ‘and cars and locomotives and terminal facilities to do 
the business smoothly and without congestion. 

The first Isthmian Canal Commission, directly it was appointed 
ang assumed charge of construction, began to purchase and send 
to the isthmus supplies of all kinds—lumber, machinery, stores, 
ete., and also large numbers of men. This the commission did 
without in any way increasing the trafflic-handling facilities. So 
great was the quantity of construction material sent to the isthmus 
that it was necessary to charter a number of steamers in addi- 
tion to those acquired in the actual purchasing of the canal. 

The result of this sort of operation was that within six months 
there was a tremendous congestion of freight both on the isthmus 
and at the New York terminals. This was only natural, because 
the business had been increased tenfold without any increase what- 
ever in terminal facilities or in railway equipment, 

To this congestion was largely due the dissatisfaction among the 
employees which sent so many Americans back to the United States: 
several months ago. Conditions existing at that time were hardly 
exaggerated. It was small wonder that men accustomed to work- 
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Gieneral View of Culebra Cut, showing the problems of Excavation which confront the America; Engineers 
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Arrival of the Isthmian Canal Commission’s Pay-car in the 


ing under settled methods felt discouraged. The congestion of 
transportation facilities delayed for weeks, and in some cases 
months, the delivery not only of supplies, but the actual necessi- 
ties of life, such as foodstuffs and medicines. There was also a 
complete lack of organization in almost all branches of the work. 

When John Findley Wallace, then chief engineer, left for his 
post the watchword was, “ Make the dirt fly!” Steam-shovels and 
industrial railway material filled the thoughts of the men in au- 
thority to the exclusion of everything else. So great was the 
desire to make an impression upon the American people that ex- 
cavating work was actually begun before the men engaged in the 
work had suitable accommodations or lodgings. The commission 
failed to give proper attention to the question of sanitation, em- 
ployees were compelled to sleep in houses without protection from 
fever, foodstuffs were not delivered, and in every direction were 
evidences that the great work which was to redound to the credit 
of the American nation had been started badly and with almost 
criminal lack of foresight. 

When this unfortunate condition of affairs became known at 
Washington, it will be remembered, the administration immediate- 
ly made a sweeping change in the canal personnel. A new canal 
commission was appointed by President Roosevelt, with Theodore 
P. Shonts as chairman, and every effort made to redeem the 
situation. What the new commission faced when its members 
first visited the isthmus has never been fully described. 

In Colon Bay were a dozen vessels unable to get to the dock 
because such vessels as were there could not be discharged. The 
dock was loaded with freight to the roof. The railroad was short 
of cars and unable to move one-half of the freight offered. Hun- 


Jungle, and Section Hands lined up to receive their Wages 


dreds of cars were found on sidings, and these cars were not only 
filled with material badly needed along the line of the canal, but 
some of them had not been moved for two or three months. 

The government was behind in its payrolls eight and ten weeks; 
vellow fever was rampant; Americans were dying every day, the 
hospitals lacking many things which should have been delivered 
weeks before; doctors and other officials were disheartened; the 
working force generally in a panic; the rainy season was setting 
in; the streets in Panama, dug up for the laying of water and 
sewer pipes that had not at that time left the United States, 
and to cap the climax, within ten days after the arrival of the 
new commission the whole situation was further complicated and 
the demoralization of the employees completed by the sudden, 
unexpected, and then unexplained resignation of the chief en- 
gineer, Mr. Wallace. 

To clearly understand the actual sanitary conditions it is only 
necessary to know that shortly after the arrival of the com- 
mission one of the chief clerks stationed in Mr. Wallace’s house, 
the best-guarded residence on the isthmus, died of yellow fever. 
In the large office of the commission clerks were being seized al- 
most every day. Governor Magoon lost three stenographers in 
succession before they had time to write out the letters he had 
dictated to them. Among the employees hardened enough to be 
facetious the common morning salutation was, “ Hello, Jack, 
are you alive yet?” 

Requisitions for supplies, cabled to the United States, were 
filled sometimes in three weeks and sometimes in ninety days, 
and in some cases not at all. To make matters even worse, mate- 
rial actually unavailable for use in the work had been hurried to 


French Excavating-machine working at Empire. “Gold Hill” on the Left 
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the isthmus, while absolutely 
necessary supplies were either 
not sent or were lost in 
transit. This was the condi- 
tion confronting the gentle- 
men of the new commission 
when they landed in Panama 
last May. 

Up to this time, it is inter- 
esting to note, the principal 
expenditures had been for 
large steam-shovels and for 
ordinary supplies for the 
maintenance of the force on 
the isthmus. Consequently, 
when the reorganization took 
place and the new commission 
was appointed, it was imme- 
diately confronted with the 
stupendous task of converting 
order out of chaos. This 
meant increasing the steam- 
ship and railway facilities, 
increasing the terminal facili- 
ties, building new docks, etc., 
all of which involved a large 
outlay of money. For in- 
stance, if was necessary to 
take up the matter of sanita- 
tion at much greater expense 
than would have been neces- 
Surv a year previous, because 
of the sickness prevailing, the 
subsequent panic among the 
employees, and the impossi- 
bility of getting work done 
except at a very high cost. 

Some of the principal ex- 
penditures made necessary at 
this time were the purchase 
of two fast steamers for use 
in transporting supplies and 
men, the purchase of ten re- 
frigerating-cars for use on the 
isthmus, the construction of 
several large hotels, or bar- 
racks, for the proper housing 


of the American employees, the construction of a new dock at 
Colon half a mile in length, the erection of warehouses thereon, 
the dredging of the channel alongside, and the purchasing of new 
railway equipment in the nature of twenty new locomotives and 
about 2000 modern steel cars, all of which ate a large hole in the 


appropriation of $10,000,000. 


In viewing these expenditures it is right to be perfectly fair. 
An outlay of ten millions, or even twenty millions, for preliginary 
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One of the Difficulties of Construction-train Operation 


work in connection with such 
a stupendous task as piercing 
the Isthmus of Panama is 
nothing. It is inconceivable 
to suppose that the prepara- 
tions for the care and main- 
tenance of an army of 25,000 
or 30,000 men for six or eight 
years, and in a sanitarily bad 
country like the isthmus; the 
providing of a great railway 
and steamship transportation 
line; the actual construction 
of many towns, and the prac- 
tical rehabilitation of two 
large ports like Panama and 
Colon, and the purchasing of 
a vast plant of excavating 
machinery, could be done 
without spending such sums. 

The charge has been made 
that the ten millions were 
spent without adequate re- 
turn. This is true in part, 


and blame must be laid to 


the proper doors for the mis- 
management, but the Amer- 
ican people must not believe 
that expenditures have been 
made in extravagance since 
the reorganization of the re- 
sponsible commission. Take 
the purchasing of the two 
Ward Line steamers, for in- 
stance. When it was found 
necessary immediately to en- 
large the transportation fa- 
cilties the entire country was 
searched for vessels of the 
nature demanded by the class 
of work. Ordinary steamers 
would not do. High speed, 
large cargo and passenger ca- 
pacity, and economy in op- 
eration were the requisites. 
The only craft coming any- 
where near these requisites 


were the vessels of the Ward Line, and the price placed on these 
by ‘that company was considered prohibitory. Under the exist- 
ing conditions the commission might have paid the sum demanded 
with propriety, but it was decided to make an attempt to secure 
equally efficient and cheaper vessels in Great Britain. A director 
of the Panama Railway, a gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
marine matters, was accordingly sent abroad. Before he could 
close with a foreign ship-owning firm a satisfactory reduction 


Emergency Crew repairing a Damaged Twenty-ton Stcam-shovel in Culebra Cut 
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Wreck of a Construction-train at Culebra due to a Washout during the heavy August Rains 


MISHAPS INCIDENT TO THE PANAMA CANAL WORK 


Minor accidents to the mechanical equipment employed in digging the Panama Canal may reasonably be expected when one 
considers the vast work which the United States government has undertaken and the engineering difficullies which constantly 
present themselves. It has been estimated that the work of excavating the canal will necessitate the removal of from 50,000- 


‘000 to 250,000,000 cubic yards of material, according to the plans which will in future be adopted 
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was made in the price 
asked for the Amer- 
ican steamships. The 
amount saved to the 
canal commission and 
the American people 
by this action was 
$200,000! 

While on the sub- 
ject it may be well 
to review some of the 
causes for expendi- 
tures in detail, and 
also to see just what 
has been done since 
the new commission 
took hold. The condi- 
tions facing the com- 
mission have been de- 
scribed. When Chair- 
man Shonts and Gov- 


ernor Magoon, to- 
gether . with Major 
Herrod, Colomnel 


While this was go- 
ing on the question 
of sanitation had 
been taken up. The 
first visit of Chair- 
man Shonts to the 
Isthmus of Panama 
impressed him with 
the absolute necessity 
of a thorough cleans- 
ing and disinfecting 
of Panama, Colon, 
and the entire line of 
the canal.. Governor 
Magoon and Dr. 
Gorgas, the latter 
chief of the sanitary 
corps, visited the- hos- 
pitals, saw what was 
wanted, and sent a 
large requisition to 
the United States. In 
something like twelve 
days from the day 
these necessary hos- 


Ernst, and General 
Hains, of the army, 
realized the situation, 
it was immediately 
decided that only heroic measures and quick action would drag 
the whole canal proposition from the grave condition into which 
it had fallen. 

Several members of the commission hurriedly returned to the 
United States, and created an efficient organization in New York 
for the reception of goods and their quick transportation to the 
isthmus. Among the supplies immediately purchased and des- 
patched were the articles absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the employees, such as great quantities of wire screening and 
lumber. All this efficient work, both in the United States and on 
the isthmus, it must be understood, was under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. T. P. Shonts, chairman of the canal commis- 
sion, who brought to the task a ripe experience gained in many 
years of railway construction and management in the West. 

In the mean time ainew engineer, Mr. John F. Stevens, had been 
selected to succeed Mr. Wallace. Mr. Stevens lost no time in 
getting to work. He injected up-to-date American methods into 
the management of the isthmian railroad, laid out sidings, em- 
ployed all the freight-cars that had been lying idle, inaugurated 
a system of night trains—something never heard of on the isth- 
mus—took hold of the shipping and terminals, and tried his 
utmost to redeem the chaotic conditions. He also organized an 
efficient working staff, whose duty it was to see that supplies des- 
tined for various points on the canal route were placed in special 
cars on their arrival and hurried to the points in question. And, 
what was almost equally important, to see that the empty cars 
were speedily returned to Colon for further use. 


Cleaning up Panama. One of Colonel Gorgas’s Sanitary Squads 


pital supplies were 
ordered by cable, Mr. 
Stevens delivered to 
tne hospitals about eight car-loads of material. Until this time 
yellow fever was increasing, despite all that could be done, but 
the work finally began to show. In June there were 62 cases on 
the isthmus; in July, 42; in August, 27; in September, 6; and 
in October, the worst month of the year for yellow fever, only 3— 
no one of the last among the employees, and all originating many 
miles from the line of the sonal: It is interesting to note that 
in August, 1882, the second year of the French occupancy, with 
a force of 1900 men, the death-rate was 112 per 1000. In August, 
1905, with a force of 12,000 men, there were only eight deaths, or 
two thirds of a man per 1000. 

Four thousand one hundred men are now employed in cleaning 
the canal zone and in preparing it for the army of men who are 
to “ make the dirt fly.” When the United States began this work 
there were no systems of water-works, of sewerage, or of drain- 
age on the isthmus. The people depended largely on unprotected 
cisterns for their water-supply, filled during the rainy season, and 
on barrels filled from neighboring streams, all breeding-places for 
mosquitoes. The filth of ages had accumulated around the dwell- 
ings and in the streets undisturbed except when washed away by 
torrential rains. Pools of stagnant water had existed for years 
in proximity to dwellings, and insect-breeding swamps lay un- 
drained adjacent to the cities and many of the towns. 

So much for previous conditions and the task facing the new 
commission when it began the enormous work of rehabilitation. 
To-day, seven months since the commission’s appointment, the 
actual conditions on the isthmus are as follows: There is a complete 


The Bohio Dam, upon which the American Commission has just begun Work 
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houses as fast as a 


revulsion of feeling on- 
the part of every em- 
ployee, from the chiefs 
of staff to the lowest 
laborer; the men have 
good quarters, thor- 
oughly screened, good 
beds to sleep in, and 
good food to. eat. 
There is absolute con- 
fidence in Mr. Shonts 
and his immediate as- 
sistants, such as Chief 
Engineer John F. Ste- 
vens, in whom there 
is recognized a man 
who knows his busi- 
ness and can do what 
is expected of him. 
The railroad is run- 
ning day and night, 
the congestion on the 
doeks is being relieved 


dozen gangs of 
plumbers work, 
a sewer system is al- 
most completed, and 
in a very short time 
the ancient city of 
Panama, which has 
existed for centuries 
as a menace to trav- 
ellers and to com- 
munities of other 
climes, will find itself 
on a plane with other 
centres of the world. 

The four hospitals, 
which have been un- 
der the direct charge 
of Dr. Gorgas, are in 
such excellent condi- 
tion as to excite the 
admiration of every 
professional man vis- 


as far as possible, and 
at Colon a new bulk- 
head capable of ac- 
commodating a dozen 
ships is being con- 
structed. Upon this bulkhead is now being built a shed, or ware- 
house, with travelling cranes and up-to-date equipment for the 
quick and economic handling of freight. A coal-pocket is also be- 
ing erected. The old dry dock left by, the French has been re- 
paired, and is in constant use. A dozen French tugs, which were 
found to be in surprisingly good order, have been taken in hand 
by the commission and repaired. The towipg fleet thus reequipped 
would have cost, if purchased, at least $1,000,000. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in the list of expenses in- 
curred by the commission, such items as “ Machine-shop expenses ” 
and “ Repairs of miscellaneous equipment” do not exceed a total 
of $200,000 for the entire works. 

Along the line of the canal, and especially at Corozal, fine 
hotels, or barracks, two, three, and four stories in height, with 
wide piazzas, have been erected, as well as a number of smaller 
cottages. These are occupied by the American employees. The 
piazzas are screened, the windows are screened inside, and the men 
sleep: under nettings. Clean iron beds have been put in, and the 
men are comfortable. Some two thousand of the houses built by 
the French have been thoroughly repaired, cleaned, painted, and 
screened, and are now fit to be used by the employees of all classes. 

At Panama, Governor Magoon has succeeded in building a large 
reservoir twelve miles from the city; the water is brought through 
a filter into the city, so that to-day Panama has a complete, first- 
class water system, with fire-plugs at every corner, and a force 
of water capable of throwing a stream many feet higher than the 
tallest building on the isthmus. The water is being placed in the 


Laying the Pipes which will supply Panama with good Water 


iting the isthmus. 
The organization is 
perfect in every re- 
spect. The work of 
the sanitary corps is 
unceasing. Every house in Panama, not excepting the Governor's 
house, is regularly fumigated. All hotels are fumigated every ten 
days. The large office-building of the canal commission is likewise 
treated every second Sunday. The result of this care can better 
be understood when it is known that there have been only four 
cases of yellow fever on the isthmus since the Ist ‘of September, 
and the hospitals contain about one-third of the number of 
patients housed by them last May. 

During the progress of the two essential and preliminary tasks 
—the sanitary and the rehabilitation work—preparations for the 
actual digging of the great canal have not been neglected. Mr. 
Stevens has taken the important question of the Culebra cut in 
hand. He has devised an economical and effective method of ex- 
cavating the big cut. Under the former régime the dirt was taken 
out in such a manner that a huge basin was left on the top of 
the divide. This basin naturally collected water, which became 
so stagnant that it was found necessary to dig a drainage tunnel. 
Chief-Engineer Stevens’s plan is to slice the sides of the eleva- 
tion, much as one would sharpen a lead-pencil, which, in the 
case of the Culebra hill, would continually leave a point at the 
top. 

In addition, Mr. Stevens has strengthened bridges on the _rail- 
roads, laid sidings, laid out dumps, placed the rolling stock in 
good shape, and is now preparing a force of men to attack the 
work at a dozen different points, instead of centring everything 
on the Culebra cut. 

(Continued on page 1792 of Advertising Section.) 


Ancon Hill Hospital Grounds, with the Yellow-fever Ward at the Right of the Photograph 
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The Making of a National Spirit 


By Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 


The following address was delivered by Dr. Alderman, the distinguished President of the University 
of Virginia, on the occasion of the 137th Annual Dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce 


the minds of many good 


APPRECIATE, as 

a teacher, the 

privilege of 

speaking to this 

ancient and pow- 
erful Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of 
New York at a moment 
when I do think it not 
assembled to discuss 
commerce alone, or to 
scan the balance of 
trade, but to discern 
the movement of the na- 
tional spirit and_ to 
contribute to the heaith 
and strength of the na- 
tional consciousness and 
character. 

The speakers of the 
olden proudly 
called you merchants, 
as they called my 
tribe schoolmasters and 
teachers. Now they 
call us—and a palata- 
ble brand of cracker— 
educators, and they call 
you names — largely — 
plutocrats and mag- 
nates, oligarchs, and 
other jagged - looking 
epithets. Other points 
of likeness between the 
schoolmaster the 
merchant encourage me 
in the effort to make 
this speech, which I do 
not mean to be horta- 
tory, for I agree with 
Charles Lamb that it is 
difficult to feel quite at 
ease with a schoolmas- 
ter, because he comes, 
like Gulliver, from 
among his young folks, 
and cannot easily ad- 
just the stature of his 
understanding. 

What we call busi- 
ness and stupidly think 
of as a coarse material 
machine is really the 
yreat cosmic university, 
to which nine-tenths of 
human beings go _ to 
learn truth-speaking— 


people. That is prob- 
ably going too far. 
The reflection that its 
giant activities are 
grounded: on faith and 
integrity and _ credit 
gives even to it and 
its fellow nners, Lom- 
bard and ptate, a cer- 
tain aspect of goodness, 
and, considering all 
things, increases my 
pride in the essential 
dignity of the race. 
Sometimes I go down 
there, impelled by that 
wonder which Plato 
called the beginning of 
knowledge. I seldom 
stay long, for the at- 
mosphere leaves some- 
thing to be desired in 
the way of academic 
peace, and enables a 
mere human to under- 
stand the psychology 
of the lamb. But I do 
not come away ever 
without stopping for a 
look at the finest thing 
down there —the reg- 
nant figure of an old 
Virginia country gen- 
tleman, who was the 
richest man and the 
most’ public - spirited 
citizen of a simple age, 
standing upon the steps 
of the Sub- Treasufy 
Building, looking out 
with honest, fearless 
eyes over that sea of 
hurrying men. That 
statue is the most re- 
markable allegory that 
ever got placed, by his- 
toric chance, at just 
the right spot in the 
history of the world, 
and points forward 
surely to the higher so- 
cial order, when the 
Place Vendomes and 
Trafalgar Squares of 
the world will celebrate 
the glory of the great 
citizen. My speech is 


though they do not al- 
ways learn it—and faith 
in mtn, and so prove 
themselves by suffering 
and service. What we 
eall trade is a_ great 
university -extension scheme for civilizing and keeping the peace 
among nations. The teacher inculeates ideals, and the merchant 
incarnates them for good or ill to this generation. An unfaithful 
merchant indicates social disease as surely as and more vividly than 
an immoral schoolmaster, for the master rules of both are fidelity, 
truth, and honor. The rewards and the power of both are great. 
The merchant’s reward, if he be of intelligent mind, rich in social 
sympathy, far-seeing in conception, is above the valor of the sol- 
dier, or the opportunity of the statesman in this modern world. 
The schoolmaster’s reward sometimes comes too late to sweeten 
the toil of his day, and is of a kind not greatly molested by thieves 
or rust or even the most absent-minded of moths. But it has some 
infinite satisfactions, and its power is simply symbolized by some 
cultivated, clean, and fearless youth ready for life and fit to illus- 
trate the majesty of republican citizenship. 

I, therefore, do not think of you this evening as great mag- 
nates, or as the “ beaked and taloned graspers of the world,” as 
some one has gently called you, but as my fellow craftsmen, as 
plain, extraordinary men, whose proudest fortune is the legacy 
of American opportunity and citizenship, and whose proudest 
achievement wil! be to hand dewn that inheritance untarnished 
and undiminished. 

It is fairly difficult these days to make a speech without men- 
tioning Wall Street. I will begin pleasantly by saying that Wall 
Street is bracketed with Gehenna as a sort of symbol of sin in 
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Photograph copyright, 1905, by Davis & Sanford not going to wander 
far from that statue. 

The conviction in the 
‘heart of George Wash- 
— that enabled 
him to be the richest man and the most public-spirited citizen of 
his time, this same conviction in the hearts of men in this 
Chamber, and everywhere in this nation, that enables them to be 
something of both, is the conviction with enough strength in it, 
if it be a conviction and not a spasmodic emotion, to carry this 
democratic experiment past a very serious peril. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to know what the conviction is, and to ask further if 
it can be reinfused in manly fashion into our republican life. 
Briefly put, it was the belief that a republic is the final form of 
human society, and the common individual man the sublimest 
asset of the world, that power rests on fitness to rule, that the 
sole object of power is the public good, and that service to the 
republic is a glory quite sufficient in itself. 

To Washington these ideas had a religious sanction, for they 
were in the air of an age of moral imagination and superb human 
enthusiasm which counted the dual standard for private and for 
public life as the essence of republican treason. These ideas had 
the force of religious sanction, too, to Jay and Hamilton and 
Clinton, whose figures adorn your building down-town, and one 
cannot look into St.-Gaudens’s face of Lincoln in Chicago, with its 


» commonness and plainness, and yet with its sublimity and gentle- 


ness, without seeing those ideas shining there, revealing the real 
glory of that great common man, and teaching through that melan- 
choly world-face the whole splendid rise of man to soul and mind 
and will. That noble and pathetic scene at Newburgh, when Wash- 
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ington put aside all ambition, was not hard for him, and he 
probably did not realize what a type of self-effacement Newburgh 
would become because of it. A century of trial has somewhat 
dulled the halo about democracy to fools and those of little faith, 
though the great optimism has abated sectarian fury, abolished 
legal slavery, protected and enlarged manhood suffrage, mitigated 
much social injustice, increased kindness and gentleness, preserved 
the form of the Union, conquered its wildernesses, developed great 
agencies of culture, and made it a symbol of prosperity. 


Politics a Public Trust 


But it has also developed new and hateful masters in politics 
and new shapes of temptation and wrong-doing, and after a gen- 
eration of amazing constructive effort, without sufficient leisure 
for ethical considerations, it is in danger of its own strength, and 
it must protect itself with its own strength. I am not rail- 
ing against great constructive forces, or uttering cheap prophecies 
of damnation, or doubting that the future will be an industrial 
world, which means a republican world. I am simply claiming 
that den#3cracy, like a man’s character, is never out of danger. 
It is not selfishness or corruption alone which we have to fear, 
for we have vanquished these before, but as much the temper of 
despair and faithlessness which blinds the eyes of the youth to 
the heroic simplicity and love of freedom at the heart of the 
American people. And my concern is for youth, for the grown 
folks are generally past saving. ‘The chief weapon of the pro- 
tective strength of democracy I conceive to be the acceptance uf 
the Washington type of om spirit as a working form of patriot- 
ism upon as large a scale in the social and political order as the 
instinct for cooperation and combination has been accepted in 
the industrial world. By the measure in which United States 
Steel surpasses the blacksmith’s shop in efficiency, by the measure 
in’ which municipal government surpasses the rural township in 
complexity of politics—in that measure must both politics and 
business cease to be regarded as a game, or as war, or as a fixed 
code, or as a treasure-trove, and come to be thought of as a pub- 
lie function, as a public trust, not only in method and organiza- 
tion, but in moral responsibility. Does this involve a moral 
miracle, or an utter change in human nature, or a surrender of 
democracy to state socialism or some other order? It certainly 
involves the reaffirmation of the founder’s idea of public spirit 
as a dominant national motive and as a sort of inner well-spring 
of conduct, in place of the idea of headlong strength and achieve- 
ment and speed, following, as a sort of spiritual corrective, the 
gigantic system of modern business, and the new brood of political 
conditions with which neither statute law nor public morals 
have been able to keep pace. In short, as an industrial democracy 
has carried to high efficiency a new philosophy of business and 
politics, so it must reaffirm and reincarnate its old philosophy of 
citizenship and patriotism. 


A Reawakened Patriotism 


Patriotism, therefore, which is hard to define and new with 
every age, must redefine itself. It meant manhood rights when 
Washington took it to his heart, as it means to the Russian to- 
day. It meant culture and refinement and mental distinction 
when Emerson, in his Phi Beta Kappa address, “ besought the 
sluggish intellect of his country to look up from vwnder its iron 
lids.” It signified ideals and theories of government to the sol- 
diers of Grant and Lee. It meant industrial greatness and splendid 
desires to annex nature to man’s uses when the great leaders of 
the generation, whose statesmanship and imagination no man will 
deny, built up their business and tied the Union together in a 
unity of steel and steam. 

To-day it means a vast reaction from an unsocial and predatory 
individualism to self-restraint and consideration for the general 
welfare, expressing itself in a cry for fairness and honor and sym- 
pathy in use of power and wealth, as the states of spirit and mind 
that alone can safeguard republican ideals. 

If in our youth and breathlessness there has grown up a spread- 
ing insanity of desire for quick wealth and a theory of life in lesser 
minds, that esteems money as everything, and therefore is willing 
to do everything for money, that very fact has served to define 
the patriotic duty and mood of the public mind. And is not the 
theory of our overlooking special Providence borne out in the 
fact that, as in the period seeking to establish manhood rights 
there stood forth at the head of the government the figure of 
Washington, a republican saint around whom a young nation 
should rally, so now in a period .pausing to search its heart, 
after a certain madness of spirit, there stands forth the figure 
of a bold prophet of common righteousness and common service 
and common decency strong enough to be everywhere, and sincere 
enough and unconscious enough to preach his doctrine in a thou- 
sand voices? This reawakened patriotism of the common good has 
the advantage of appeal to a young public conscience as yet unbal- 
anced by hysteria and of being supported by a valid and unau- 
thoritative public opinion, not vet dulled by contentment. Sound 
public conscience and valid public opinion are the last unbreached 
strongholds of our old democracy. In proof of their soundness 
and authority I claim that if there be a man in America to-day 
who has an unjust fortune, and a pagan ideal of its use, he 
will not bask as cozily in the respect of his fellows, nor have as 
much fun as Cresus or Louis XIV. The gift of one hundred and 
seven millions of dollars in one year by private individuals to 
the general welfare, a colossal development of the sense of social 
obligation barely dreamed of by Washington, is the testimony on 
the affirmative side of this opinion. A servant of the people, in 
city or state, who jis afield for exploitation rather than service, 


is not as highly honored a man as was Robert Walpole, or Warren 
Hastings, or Aaron Burr, as the roll-call of some prison-houses 
will show. The disposition which democracy has just shown, at 
the most inconvenient moment, to ask the powers that be whether 
they are the powers that ought to be, in Mr. Lowell’s phrase, and 
the answer to the question are the testimonies on the affirmative 
side of that opinion. Plain people, it is true, are not as awe- 
struck at the names of the powerful as they once were, but one 
may note a growing ability to render awe where awe is due, which 
is a beautiful growth in discernment. In a nobler, truer light 
shine for the people of America the names of those upright souls, 
in business and politics, in this Chamber and out of it, who have 
held true in a heady time, who have kept quick and human their 
popular sympathies and their republican ideals, and, by so doing, 
have kept sweet their country’s fame. 

What is the influence of the schools and the universities, the 
ublic conscience and public opinion, in this ever-new remould- 
ing of the national spirit? These schools and universities have 
been changing their form from simplicity to power under the 
pressure of this same era of passionate strength, and educational 
ideals are more often the result of social pressure than social ideals 
are the result of educational direction. What are the results? 
I claim, this much for the schools: they are to-day more help- 


fully related to the public life of States and cities than ever be- 


fore. They are closer to the needs of that body, who are neither 
rich nor peor, and upon whom rests the solution of our prob- 
lems. They\are producing more abundantly and seattering more 
widely the requits of their production. They speak with the 
authority of knowledge. The same protest of our time has there- 
fore come out of t The scholarship in them, neither radical 
nor subservient, is thorOughly permeated with a sense of public 
spirit and informed with a note of hopefulness and seriousness 
and old-fashioned belief in the mission of the republic. To be sure, 
this scholarship is not mere goodness, for untrained goodness 
does not count for much in this world, whatever may be its felici- 
ties in the next, but it is scholarship that cannot be frightened, 
because it is capable, and cannot be corrupted, because it is forti- 
fied with faith and ideals; and it is unweakened by cynicism or 
despair, because it is made possible by the beneficence of the in- 
dividual and the sagacity of states. Therefore, I reckon, as Mr. 
Bryce did, that the most helpful aspect of the republic is the 
spectacle of the schools and colleges struggling to fashion the 
right sort of an American, tempting the rich to service, convey- 
ing to States the idea of civic duty, preserving the great popular 
heart from envy and hatred, and establishing a standard where 
men may repair and make a stand for the eternal values. 


The National Spirit of the South 


A Southern man is so often thought of as an ambassador from 
one court of public opinion to another, that I had hoped to end 
this speech without speaking particularly of the South, so com- 
pletely do I think of my section as one with the Union in social 
and economic unification. But the impulse to declare to you that 
the progress in Southern affairs constitutes one of the most 
satisfying phases of the national life is too strong to resist. After 
isolation and submersion, through the virtues of self-reliance and 
patience the Southern States are now vigorous parts of the mod- 
ern industrial democracy. Their development in agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, and public spirit is harmonious and equable, 
without frenzy or perversion of ideals, and coincides fortunately 
with a period of quickened civie conscience. They have, indeed, 
learned that patriotism may express itself in terms of wealth 
and energy as well as in terms of sentiment and loyalty, but they 
have not yet learned it too well. They are happy over full smoke- 
houses and corn-cribs and cotton-fields and savings-banks, and it 
is pleasant to wax a little fat after lean years, but their happi- 
ness is not yet sordid intoxication. They know that they have 
much to learn of the East and the West of the value of universal 
training, of orderly community effort, of industrial organization, 
but they believe that they, too, have something to teach of the 
dignity of personality, of idealism ands sordidness, of the true 
individualism bred in the bone of the American, untouched by 
racial intermingling and unmodified by relentless urban influences. 

If their universities, however, true to scholarship and national 
in spirit, be not generously or amply or even sufficiently equipped, 
they comfort themselves with the thought that the natidn has a 
precious asset in the quality of their youth, disciplined in sim- 
ple living and in self-sacrifice, seeing life as duty and opportunity, 
not as pleasure or self-indulgence, and with the faith that the 
power necessary to transform these universities exists, and is un- 
dergoing consecration to these aims in thousands of purposeful 
minds and enlightened consciences. The building of a great na- 
tional university of modern type in the South I conceive to be the 
great opportunity to benefit the republic, now offered to the wis- 
dom of States, or the imagination of far-seeing men. The South- 
ern boy of this generation has found himself at last in American 
life. and made himself at home at the moment when the re- 
public has most need of his tempered strength. He is a fine, hope- 
ful figure, this Southern boy whom I know so well, of strong, high 
political instincts, facing tardily a fierce industrialism, and a new 
democracy with its grandeurs and temptations, his ambitions and 
dreams moving about them and vet holding fast through the con- 
servatism in his blood to the noble concepts of publie probity and 
scorn of dishonor. And there is a fine justice that this should be 
true at the climax of the heroic renaissance of his section, so 
long overborne with burdens and misconceptions and tragedies, 
but at last unhindered and buoyant and free to run the course 
which Jefferson foresaw and Washington blessed with his trans- 
parent integrity and his glorified common sense. 
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Y present name is Trusty, though I have been called a 
great many others at different times in my life. My 
poor mother, whom I !:st remember being carted off 
to a pdund complaining wat dogs were taxed to death, 

F used to say that if I had my rights I should live in my 
own fashionable kennel with servan to growl at. 

However, when I have sat back aaong the bushes in the Park 
of a Sunday to observe if any pe., » dropped a crumb of lunch 
from the benches, it has mortifiedime deeply to see the aristo- 
cratic members of my own race fi sking about with their hair 
shaven in ridiculous fashion and bec cked with ribbons. When I 
was not hungry such a spectacle qu.te reconciled me to the lot 
of a wayfarer; it must be very hard to be a dog under such cir- 
cumstances. 

My coat is rather shaggy, though I have always kept it licked 
as clean as possible, and I limp in my right foreleg, which was 
broken by a stone, though I am sure the boy meant no harm by it. 
Yellow seems to be an unpopular color among dogs, and, as you 
shall hear, [ came to understand that a difference in complexion 
occasions the same prejudice among humans. 

To be sure, | am yellow only in spots, and my paws, as aristo- 
cratic as may be, are covered with a white silken fringe, while my 
little mistress tells me daily that my eyes are of pure amber. 
[ am not vain of these things, however, though they are all I 
inherited from my father; and am equally grateful to my mother 
for my hardy constitution and rough coat that has weathered 
so many storms, 

The actual adventures of my adopted brother Grizzly must be- 
gin this narrative, for previous to our meeting my uneventful life 
had been passed with part of the army of the untaxed in an old 
dockyard on East River. | am afraid we were a surly, suspicious 
lot of outlaws, who only came out to forage after dark, and as 
I was lame and smaller than the rest, I was obliged to take my 
meals in a great hurry as soon as I had found them. 

Grizzly is a full-blooded Boston bull, of medium size, but tre- 
mendous strength. His legs are bowed and knotted with muscles, 
his shoulders massive, and his mighty jaws like a trap of steel. 
His courage is absolutely dauntless, but, like all great fighters, 
he is modest and peaceful when unmolested, and in the old days 
trotted up and down Fifth Avenue behind his master, and played 
with the children and the neighboring dogs without so much 
as a quarrel. 

But-one day the notion of exploring the blocks behind his mas- 
ters mansion came into his head, and after trotting along quite 
a distance without.meeting any acquaintances he entered a dark 
little court where a white, ferocious-looking bulldog was tied with 
a rope. The strange dog snarled and showed his teeth, but Grizzle, 
as I have always called him, seeing that he was tied, paid no at- 
tention to his unmannerly greeting, and walked into the centre 
of the court. 

As he did so a man who was destined to prove his evil genius 
came out of a doorway. He wore a cap and sweater, and was 
smoking a short pipe; and as for his features, however I may ad- 
mire them in a bulldog, I do not think they become a man. He 
stood a moment looking from the growling monster tugging at the 
rope to Grizzle standing erect and composed in the centre of the 
court. 

He glanced over Grizzle admiringly for a moment, and then 
came toward him, holding out his hand. My friend is always 
democratic and disposed to make acquaintances, but he did not 
like the looks of this fellow, and moved -away. 

The man stopped with an oath “A full-blooded Boston bull,” 
Grizzle heard him say. “ Don’t think Kid Donovan is goin’ to 
let a snap like this get away from him.” 

He picked up a heavy stick, but Grizzle kept a wary eye on 
him, and quietly showed all his white teeth without so much as 
a growl. Then the man, holding his eye, changed tactics, and 


walking backward, reached the dog tied with the rope. The latter 
growled again, and his master struck him heavily across the face; 
then he released the rope from his collar and hissed in a low tone. 

Grizzle, whose blood was up in a minute at that cowardly blow, 
expected to see the man torn to bits, but instead the low-bred cur 
chose to consider Grizzle responsible for his broken head, and 
launehed at him with a yelp of rage. 

Grizzle says it was a lucky stroke, but I believe he was a mas- 
ter of the art of fighting in the days before his misfortune. At 
any rate, he encountered the dog in mid-air, seizing him fairly 
by the throat in a peculiar side grip, gave a wrench as his jaws 
sprung, and an instant Jater had the satisfaction of standing over 
the motionless body of his foe, who, he now observed, was cov- 
ered with the scars of innumerable combats. 

For that one fatal moment he had forgotten his other enemy; 
he heard a furious oath, and before he could turn was stretched 
beside his victim from a blow with the club. 

When he awoke, with a racking pain in his head, he stag- 
gered to his feet, to find himself tied in a dark, foul-smelling place 
with the same rope that had bound his late antagonist. He lay 
down again until the dizziness had passed, then with several 
slashes of his sharp fangs severed the rope and made the round 
of the cellar, for such it proved to be. There was no outlet, and 
the only contents of his prison were a number of kegs and barrels. 
On the thin flooring overhead he could hear the tramp of many 
feet mingled with harsh voices and: laughter. 

At first he was afraid, and felt like howling for help, but was re- 
strained by pride, and then a silent deadly rage aguinst the man 
who had struck the only blow he had ever felt took possession 
of him, and he crouched behind a keg in the dark, patiently grind- 
ing his teeth. 

For hours he waited, before the door at the head of the stair- 
way opened, and a man appeared carrying a lighted lamp. He had 
on a white apron, but Grizzle recognized his voice as he spoke to 
the one behind him: 

“TI wouldn’t take a hundred for him; the brute broke old 
Scrapper’s neck with a single snap of his jaws. I'll make it 
twenty dollars that he kills Lioness in ten minutes.” 

“You’re on,” said the other man, with a laugh, as he followed 
down the stairs. 

Grizzle crouched low, and I can imagine how his eyes were 
glaring, for the man who had called himself Kid Donovan saw 
them reflect the light. With a whisper he pushed the other man, 
and in a twinkling they had both passed the door, Grizzle in a 
mad rush at their heels. Then he did howl, but it was out of rage 
and disappointment, and clawed the door till the splinters flew. 

After a few minutes it opened a crack, and his enemy thrust 
through a red-hot poker, such as they use in subduing wild jungle 
beasts. It struck Grizzle on the shoulder, and a great pang 
shot through him, but he did not whimper, and withdrew growl- 
ing to the cellar, the two men following. 

Of course he could do nothing against this terrible instrument, 
and they backed him slowly into a corner, where a noose was 
thrown over his head, and, nearly strangled, he was made fast 
again, this time with a chain. 

It must have been about midnight when the Kid came down 
again, accompanied by a dozen of those savages called sports. They 
made a ring in the cellar out of the kegs and boxes, and fixin 
two lamps in the wall, began to make bets. Then the one who ha 
come down first with the Kid descended from the saloon up-stairs, 
leading a dog. 

She was the one they had referred to as Lioness, and Grizzle 
says that never did a dog better deserve the name. She was 
much heavier than himself, of a curious cross between mastiff 
and bull. Lithe and muscular, with fierce yellow eyes and hang- 
ing jowls, she paid no attention to the men about, but appeared 
to be looking for the enemy she was expected to kill. 
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When her eyes lighted on Grizzle she gave a short yelp, and 
stood poised and eager at the side of the ring. Grizzle had made 
up his mind to snap off the hand of Kid Donovan if he was killed 
for it, but another man unclasped his collar, and he was thrust 
between the kegs into the ring; then a new and curious sensation 
came over him! 

In that lionlike figure he saw the very impersonation of savage 
power. Here was no dog of the streets, quarrelsome and reck- 
less, but a trained, scientific fighter, whose very life and pleasure 
were in contests such as this. Her head was scarred, and several 
long seams in her sides showed that she had held her own against 
some wild creature of the felines. 

The blood of his fighting stock began to bound through his 
heart: for the instant all thought of revenge was driven from 
his mind as he felt his hair begin to bristle with the excitement 
of the game. 

Lioness made the first move stea!thily, and they silently made 
the circuit of the ring, looking for a place to take hold. For once 
Grizzle felt himself outclassed, and he knew his life depended on 
a brief encounter, or her great strength would bear him down. 

Suddenly he marched straight across the ring and snapped al- 
most in her face, but she did not expose her throat, as he ex- 
pected, and drew back without a growl. 

The Kid was exultant. “ Look at him tryin’ her out! 
that for science?” he called to Lioness’s owner. 

The latter did not have time to reply, for at that instant 
Lioness sprang, and, quick as he is, Grizzle felt her teeth meet in 
his burned shoulder; but the terrible pain gave him the strength 
of two. 

Both dogs went to the floor, Grizzle underneath, amid the low, 
excited exclamations of the men, who leaned forward to this bloody 
scene with strained, gloating expressions. 

All at once Grizzle felt the jaws of Lioness relax, and his eyes 
were blinded with a torrent of blood. As he struggled to his 
feet she gave a spasmodic movement or two, and then lay limp and 
still, with the blood still pouring from her torn jugular vein. 
The victor stood still a moment, and his red eyes roved around the 
circle of faces till they met the Kid’s. 

“Come on,* boys,” said the latter, hastily backing toward the 
stairs; “the drinks are on me. I'll leave the brute loose to-night; 
he’s earned it.” 

They retreated up-stairs, where Grizzle could hear them carous- 
ing, while he sat panting and wounded in the dark beside his dead 
enemy. 

I am sure that Grizzle’s conscience did not keep him awake, 
for it had been a fair fight, and after licking his wounds he 
curled up in a far corner. He was awakened in the morning by 
a boy coming into the cellar, and as he followed the latter back 
up-stairs with his eyes he saw that the door was left open a 
crack. 

It leaped into his mind that here was his only chance for free- 
dom; probably another hour and the Kid would reappear; then 
would come the red-hot bar of iron and the chain. 

Stiff and sore as he was, he crawled up the stairs and into the 
barroom, where the Kid, bloated and blear-eyed from a night’s 
debauchery, was leaning over the bar, watching the boy scrub 
the floor with a can of lye. He turned as Grizzle came in, and the 
two enemies looked at each other. Gradually his face grew ashen, 
and he trembled, for he had had a taste of my friend’s temper, 
and there was no bar of iron between them now. 

Grizzle must have been a fearsome object, covered with clotted 
blood, with his great teeth glistening as he crouched for a spring. 

The Kid’s hand, instinctively reaching for some weapon, touched 
the can of lye on the bar, and he struck my poor friend with it 
squarely between the eyes. 

I remember that morning very well indeed, for while I was 
gnawing at a bone I had buried against hard times, two large 
dogs set on.me and drove me away. I strayed dejectedly up to 
the street, and was sitting near the curb, wondering where break- 
fast was to come from, when I saw a pitiable object coming 
~Joward me. 

A dog who —.ust have been strong and handsome, but now cov- 
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ered with blood and wounds, staggering aimlessly against the 
walls, his tongue protruding—and blind. 

I had always made it a rule to let fighting-dogs alone, but the 
plight of poor Grizzle was so pitiful that | approached him sym- 
pathetically just as he fell into the gutter. He did not move, and 
I whined at him; luckily the side street he had come down was 
all but deserted, and there were no boys to notice his helpless 
condition. There must have been a friendly note in my whine, for 
he turned his sightless, blistered eyeballs toward me and answered 
with a low moan. 

Now while I had never done anything in the world to deserve 
a friend, I had, nev@rtheless, longed for onef‘and it was such a 
pleasure to be greeted by even a poor, sightless beggar dog that 
I forgot the little matter of breakfast, and after licking his 
face—and giving my tongue a good scalding, I can tell you—l per- 
suaded him to get up and follow close behind me down to my ken- 
nel, an old boat washed up by the tide. 

There he lay for several days, and it was so good to have some- 
body to nose and sympathize with that I did not mind bringing 
him what scraps I found along the shore, or on the streets, and, 
in fact, | had the first fight of my life driving a low cur from a 
bone I brought him. It happened on the fourth day, near the boat, 
and Grizzle, hearing the altercation, crawled out for the first 
time, and the cur ran away. 

We gnawed the bone together, and I, who was much puffed up 
with my belated courage, took additional pleasure from his com- 
panionship. It was so much better than to live all alone; 
at times [I was almost glad he was blind, and would have 
brought him bones to the end of my life rather than let him 
go away from me. 

But Grizzle was of too generous a disposition to profit by my 
sympathy, and since it was settled that he could never go on the 
streets, though he often talked at first of finding his way back 
home, he insisted that he should go to the shore and as far as 
the curb with me, and as soon as I found anything to eat I 
should run to him with it. 

“ And then let any of these cur try taking it away from us,” he 
would say, showing his teeth. 

I didn’t think they would t 
he was well of his wounds, wh * 
healthy and strong, we went out gether every day. 

He would keep close to me vu .i I went on the street, and his 
sense of smell developed to sue. acuteness that he would greet 
me several yards away when I»returned. I became quite bold in 
his companionship, and though the other dogs soon discovered 
that he was blind and would try to steal from me, my yelp always 
brought him, and they found he hadn’t lost any of his teeth. He 
was a match for any two of them, blind as he was. 

One cold moonlight night we were curled up snugly out of the 
wind under the old boat, when one end of it was raised, and, look- 
ing up, I saw a half-grown darky boy standing there. Grizzle 
sniffed and growled, for his blindness made him suspicious, but 


it wore than once, and so after 
vas not long, for he was very 
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His master struck him heavily across the face, then released the rope from his collar 
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I whined in a friendly way, for what would become of the world 
if the outcast would not shelter the outcast? 

At first the boy was afraid, but he was shivering in the wind 
and there was no other place of shelter. So, instead of trying to 
drive us out, he spoke in a soft voice, and reached down his hand, 
and I licked it. 

Then, without any more hesitation, he slipped under the boat, 
and let it down to cover us again, and I think he was very glad 
to have found such a snug harbor with our warm coats to press 
against. 

The next morning he went away, but in the evening came back 
again, bringing with him a large bone with some meat on it. 
I had never dreamed before there were such bones in the world, 
and Grizzle and I made a splendid supper, though, to my sur- 
prise, he did not eat a bite. 

After we had crawled under the boat he talked to us, and 
said he’d beat 
his way up from 
the South, though 
he did not look 
like a boy who 
would vio- 
lence. 

He said: “I’ve 
been out lookin’ 
fur a job, but I 
reckon people has 
got no use fur 
an off-color even 
up here. It’s 
just like vyaller 
on a dog,” he 
added, giving me 
a friendly touch 
with his foot. 

Then he sang 
an old darky song 
in a low voice, 
that made Griz- 
zle whine, which 
pleased him very 
much. Grizzle 
had a secret 
talent for music, 
I think, because 
I took him over 
to the Park once 
or twice in the 
summer evenings, 
and he would 
howl so musical- 
ly when the band 
played; I never 
heard so melodi- 
ous a howl; it 
used to bring peo- 
ple out into the 
bushes to find 
him. 

The darky boy, 
whose name was 
Sam, was very 
much interested 
when he learned 
Grizzle was blind, 
and would follow 
behind us when 
we started on our 
hunts, laughing 
and, I do believe, 
crying over us 
by turns. 

One night while 
he was with us 
we heard low 
voices the 
sound of a_ boat 
grating on the 
beach. Grizzle 
growled, for we 
had never heard 
any one before in 
that deserted place after dark, but Sam patted his head as a 
sign for silence and peeped out. 

“Dem night- hawks am not here fur any good purpose, feller 
citizens,” he said to us when all was still again. “ Down in this 
dark place without lanterns; mus’ be some ob dem ribber-pirates, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

It was about a week after that, when one night very late we 
heard the boat grating along the beach again, and then sounds 
as if it were being hurriedly unloaded. At first there was only 
a low murmur of voices, and then one broke out above the rest, 
cursing and berating some one with him. 

“ Be still,” commanded another voice. “ You're drunk.” 

At the sound of that first high, angry voice Grizzle had raised 
his head; then as he listened I felt his hair bristle, and after a 
frantic scramble he slipped under the boat and sped away into the 
darkness. 

The next instant there rose a shrill blood-curdling yell that I 
shall remember to my dying day, coming as it did out of the night 


Both dogs went to the floor, Grizzle underneath, amid the low, excited exclamations 
of the men 


in that lonesome place, and then a splash and the sound of some 
one struggling in the water. 

“ Help!” screamed the voice again; then in a flash the whole 
scene became light as day. 

Sam and I peered from under the boat and saw three men run- 
ning away into the yard under the search-light of a yacht out in the 
river, just as a police-boat swept out of the darkness and began 
to fire on them. And there in the shallow water along the shore, 
lighted up brilliantly as it was, we could see a desperate struggle 
was going on. 

It was ended abruptly by a second boat, belonging to the yacht, 
racing up, and the man in the bow reaching into the water and 
dragging a man cursing and half drowned on to the beach, with a 
dog hanging to his thigh. 

For a second he hung on, and then, to my amazement, Grizzle, 
for it was he, began to spring about the tall man in the yachting 
suit who had 
been in the bow, 
barking at the 
top of his voice. 

The gentleman 
drew back a mo- 
ment in alarm, 
and then with a 
ery, “ It’s my old 
Grizzly,” knelt 
down right where 
he’ was and took 
that wet, bedrag- 
gled old dog fair- 
ly into his arms. 
Grizzle licked his 
face a moment, 
and then began 
to race back and 
forth to and from 
the boat, until 
his master’s curi- 
osity was ex- 


cited, and Sam 
called out: 
“Don’t you 


shoot; dis niggah 
am comin’ out ob 
his own accord,” 
and he lifted up 
the boat and rose 
before Grizzly’s 
old master. 

As it turned 
out, the pirates 
had barely left the 
master’s yacht, 
with the plunder 
piled there on 
the shore, when 
he boarded it, 
and getting an 
explanation from 
the two seamen 
who had been left 
bound and 
gagged, put off 
after them, when 
Grizzle’s time- 
ly interference 
brought the 
search-light and 
police-boat down 
upon the robbers. 

Of course Griz- 
zle couldn’t ex- 
plain to his mas- 
ter, though, as I 
couldn’t under- 
stand him in his 
excitement, I sup- 
posed he must be 
speaking English, 
but Sam _ told 
what he knew, 
adding shrewdly: 

“ An’ I spec’ from the way ole Grizzle behave dat he seen de 
feller he grabbed somewhere before.” 

The gentleman thought a moment, and then turned sternly to 
the prisoner, now in the clutch of the police. 

“Have you seen this dog before?” he demanded. 

“Yes, curse him!” roared the prisoner, whose bath had not-quite 
sobered him. “He belonged to me. I picked him up on the street 
and made a scrapper out of him; now see what he’s done to me,” 
and standing on one foot, he looked down at his bloody thigh. 
“ But I’ve fixed him,” he added, with a loud, fierce laugh. 

“ What have you done?” asked Grizzle’s master, anxiously. 

For answer the pirate pointed to Grizzle, who sat at his mas- 
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ter’s feet, listening plaintively, with the glare of the search-light 


reflected in his sightless eyes. 

For the second time the master knelt and looked at him in- 
tently, and then, pale and shaking with fury, he strode over to 
Kid Donovan and shook his fist in his face. 

(Continued on page 1788 of Advertising Section.) 
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Copyright, 1905. by the Pictorial News Company 
General View of the Stadium at Cambridge Ten Minutes after the beginning of the Yale-Harvard Game, Yale forcing the Ball toward Harvard’s Goal 


Roome, Yale's Left Half-back, starting on his Forty-yard Run, the longest in the Game Harvard’s Tandem formation, which constantly battered and broke Yale’s Defence 


THE DEFEAT OF HARVARD WHICH GAVE YALE THE FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Without @ point scored by either team in the first period of play, Harvard and Yale fought a brilliant contest in the Cambridge stadium for the season’s championship, and it was not 
until the second period was half over that Yale succeeded in making the touchdown which gave her the victory with a score of 6 to 0. The game was witnessed by 43,000 persons 
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Our Duty to Porto Rico 


(From the Rochester Union-Advertiser.) 

That all is not well in Porto Rico, that this government seems 
to be making a failure in that dependency in spite of the fact that 
we acquiréd the island under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible, has long been known in this country. The question asked 
by Americans interested in our insular problems is, What can be 
done to avert failure? With the view of possibly learning facts 
that would enable it to answer that question HArRPER’s WEEKLY 
has sent a representative, Mr. Charles W. Tyler, to Porto Rico 
to study conditions there and report on the causes of the stagna- 
tion in business and the discontent of the people. In his first 
article on Porto Rico and its affairs he attributes much of the 
unfortunate situatiqn in Porto Rico to bad legislation for the is- 
land on the part of Congress. 

The bad effect of our legislation for Porto Rico has already been 
brought to the attention of the readers of this newspaper. Mr. 
Tyler’s comment thereon, after a personal examination of condi- 
tions in the island, emphasizes the need of a change in the laws 
under which our West-Indian dependency is ruled. 

Mr. Tyler dwells on another matter that has caused great dis- 
content among the Porto-Ricans—the political disability under 
which they labor. The injustice done to Porto-Ricans by this 
government by leaving them in this condition has often been de- 
nounced by this journal. Mr. Tyler writes: 


“And what are we?” the people here are asking. “ Formerly 
we had a political identity. If not literally Spaniards, we were 
at least subjects of the Spanish monarchy, and we had rights as 
Spanish citizens. But now we are neither Spaniards nor citizens 
of Spain; neither Americans nor citizens of the United States. 
We apparently are nameless ones — politically miere bastards 
among the nations of the earth. The United States cares nothing 
for us; takes no interest in our welfare. Porto Rico’s very exist- 
ence seems to be overlooked by the people of America. She is in- 
deed the ‘ Forgotten Island,’ as in fact she is sometimes called 
when by chance she is referred to in the American newspapers.” 


It is high time that we remembered Porto Rico, and that our 
“statesmen” in Congress showed a little common sense in deal- 
ing with its affairs. At its next session Congress should recog- 
nize the Porto-Ricans as citizens of the United States, and should 
amend the laws that retard the development of industries in the 
island. 


(From the Schenectady Gazette.) 

Charles W. Tyler continues in Harper’s WEEKLY revelations 
touching our officialdom in Porto Rico. Here is one of his stories 
to prove the assertion that “a very large percentage of the anti- 
American sentiment now prevalent in the island has its origin 
in the deeply rooted conviction among the people that they have 
been subjected to great ill-usage in the matter. of appointments ”: 
A recently: appointed head of department got drunk on the way 
to Porto Rico, kept drifnk for a week after he arrived, brought 
up in a hospital on the verge of delirium tremens, recovered suffi- 
ciently to resume a series of detached drunks for a month or so, 
and “then went home, his record as an exemplar of American 
citizenship quite rounded out and completed.” This is not the 
first time complaint has been made concerning the characters of 
the official appointees of this nation. It would seem that in view 
of all the facts President Roosevelt might well inaugurate a raising 
of the standard of the clerkships. If the United States of America 
cannot afford to pay salaries large enough to attract representative 
men, it is surely a subject Congress should consider at an early 
date. 


(From the Harrisburg Independent.) 

A great deal which is of unquestionable value not only to 
students of political science, but to those interested in the wel- 
fare of this country and its dependencies, is to be ¥eund in the cur- 
rent Harper’s WEEKLY in Charles W. Tyler’s second article in his 
series on “ Our Record in Porto Rico.” Mr. Tyler is in Porto Rico 
as special commissioner of HarRPer’s WEEKLY to make a thorough 
and unprejudiced investigation of conditions in the island under 
American administration. He writes in this number of the mis- 
use of power by American officials sent to administer Porto-Rican 
affairs and their abuse of office, which has done so much to 
accentuate the anti-American feeling which is so conspicuous in 
the island. He cites several regrettable instances in this con- 
nection, and deals broadly with the feeling among Porto-Ricans 
that they have been subjected to great ill-usage in the matter 
of appointments by the government at Washington. 


(From the Waco Times-Herald.) 
“It would seem to be about time the American people were 
told a few things—things outside the records of routine officialdom 
—concerning the situation down here in Porto Rico,” is the char- 


acteristic manner in ,which Charles W. Tyler, the special com- 


missioner of HARPER’S WEEKLY now in Porto Rico, begins the first 
of his remarkable series of articles upon “Our Record in Porto 
Ricd,” which appears in the current HArpPer’s WEEKLY. In this 
series Mr. Tyler will present a complete and impartial exposition 
of the conditions resulting from American supervision and con- 
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trol... The first article states fairly and at length the reasons for 
the discontent in the island under American control, pointing out 
broadly that, unless we are to fail in our efforts in the island, 
there must be an appreciation more in lines with “ ordinary de- 
cency ” on the part of the President’s advisers, of the equipment 
in personal character, ability, and acquirements essential in men 
who are sent there*to take conspicuous part in the administration 
of the island’s affairs. 


(From the New York Sun.) 

In the latest of his Porto Rico articles in Harper’s WEEKLY, 
Mr. Charles W. Tyler says that anti-Americanism is a “ mounting 
tide” in the island. Mr. Manuel V. Domenech, a political leader 
who is also the editor of one of the few pro-American papers pub- 
lished in Porto Rico, is his authority for the opinion that it is 
not improbable that the anti-American sentiment may culminate 
in demonstrations of resistance to objectionable forms of au- 
thority, and in “ physical collisions of some kind up in the moun- 
tain country.” 

Mr. Tyler finds the cause of this widespread feeling in just those 
conditions which have led us to use the phrase “our forgotten 
island” in reference to Porto Rico. He finds three specific and 
fundamental grounds of complaint, and says that if these are 
remedied “little would be left of the present widespread agitation 
save mere vaporings and surface froth.” He gives as the main 
causes of discontent, first, the severity of economic conditions in 
the coffee districts; secondly, “the present humiliating indefinite- 
ness of status of the Porto-Rican as regards citizenship, and 
thirdly, official appointments which are based on “ political pull” 
rather than on “ fitness and capacity.” 

To the severity of economic conditions in the island we have 
frequently referred. The question of citizenship should be deter- 
mined. The present situation is absurd. ‘Our’ courts refuse to 
recognize the Porto-Ricans as citizens of the United States. They 
are not aliens, and “therefore cannot become citizens through 
naturalization. They are a people without a country, the in- 
habitants of an island which is practically a political ehattel. “As 
for the appointments, there have been some, perhaps many, which 


sent fitting and worthy men to the island. But-there have been - 


so many of the other kind.that it is possible for the correspondent 
of a publication of such high standing as HARPER’s WEEKLY to 
refer to them as “the bench show.of drunkards, incapables and 
worse, sent here among the Washington appointees within the 
last seven years.” 

An effort will be made to bring Porto-Rican affairs to the 
attention of Congress during the coming session. The Porto-Ricans 
should have a full and attentive hearing. 


(From the Churchman.) 
“Tt is an indisputable fact,” says HARPER’s WEEKLY, editorially, 
confirming impressions that have come to us from other sources, 
“that Porto Rico and the Philippines were more prosperous under 
the Spanish régime than they are now.” It is in the power and 
it is the duty of Congress to remedy the conditions that have 
given color of truth to this statement and to confer great bene- 
fits on these islands at comparatively trifling cost to ourselves. 
If they had votes and representation in Congress their indus- 
tries would receive the same attention that those of the Louisiana 
sugar-planters received, but they have no votes, no voice, and 
unless American citizens are roused to speak in their behalf, selfish 
interests will continue to profit by their oppression. Before the 
Spanish war Porto Rico and the Philippines had a steady market 
for their agricultural staples. We do not protect the Porto Rico 
planters; we put a tariff tax on those in the Philippines for the 
benefit of tobacco-planters in the United States. | 
Of our educational achievements in both colonies we may have 
reason to be proud, but it is hard to evade the question asked by 
HarPer’Ss WEEKLY: What effect, beyond breeding discontent, can 
increased educational facilities have upon a people which finds it 
more difficult to earn a livelihood than it was under the rule of 
Spain? This is another aspect of what we were saying last week 
about industry and missions. You cannot make heathen good 
Christians unless you make them self-supporting, self-respecting, 
unless you improve their physical and social status’ at the same 
time that you improve their spiritual one. In our colonial ad- 
ministration we shall have to learn what educators’in New York 
and London have had to learn—that it is not much use to try to 
teach starving children, that the primary necessity is self-support. 
Until we can say that the natives of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are at least ° well housed, at least as well fed, as they 
were before we camé there, we have no right to a self-complacent 
satisfaction in the thought that they are better educated. The 
people have meant well and generously to the Philippines; the 
administration has meant well; Secretary Taft has been insistent 
on tariff reform, but Harper’s WEEKLY does not exaggerate the 
attitude of Congress when it speaks of “a mawkish admixture of 
Phariseeism and hypocrisy, with a neglect of their industrial in- 
terests, and with glaring fiscal discrimination in our treatment 
of our oversea possessions.” 
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CLARA BLOODGOOD, IN “MAN AND SUPERMAN” 


Clara Bloodgood takes the part of “Violet Robinson” in Bernard Shaw’s “ Man and Superman,” now playing at the Hudson 
Theatre. “Violet” is the sister of “Octavius” in the play, and it is her clandestine match with “ Hector Malone” that is 
the occasion of some of “John Tanner’s” most celebrated observations regarding the institution of marriage 
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PLAY, to its audience, seems a 
simple thing; why, then, should 
there be so few dramatists 
among literary men? Surely 
not for lack of aspiration. Is 
it, then, for lack of ability, for lack of 
a hearing; is it the fault of the man- 
avers or of the playwrights? What is 
it? Your playwright will call out, with 
a loud voice: “My plays are great, 
though they receive no fair opportu- 
nity. We have the supply; there is no 
demand.” Your manager protests in 
clarion tones: “* Here are my beautiful 
theatres, my gifted actors—where are the good plays? We have 
the demand,—there is no supply.” And, curiously enough, to me 
it seems that there is much truth in each assertion. In the 
long run it is difficult to say on whose head should be placed the 
greater blame. 

In the first place, say there are a dozen prominent American 
playwrights. There may be others, but they do not rank with 
this first twelve. With these second-rank writers it is usually 
a case of hit or miss. They rush in fearlessly to write plays; 
sometimes they achieve some slight measure of success, but very 
often failure is their portion. But, even so, there are none too 
many of the lesser lights, perhaps a dozen in all. Incidentally, 
be it understood that I refer only to those who attempt to write 
first-class plays for the so-called Broadway theatres,—not to 
those who manufacture the melodramas for New York’s East 
Side, nor to the writers of musical comedy, a form of dramatic 
construction which is quite apart. 

Yes, it is strange that there are so few big playwrights, but 
it is indeed a big position these same dramatists of the first 


rank occupy — high in artistic favor, high in prestige, high in. 


financial result. I have known of many plays which netted their 


Cyril Scott in “The Prince Chap,’ by Edward Peple, at 
Weber's Theatre 


SUCCESS IN PLAYWRITING 


BY ELISABETH MARBURY 


authors incomes of from $500 to $1000 
a week, and not many weeks ago I knew 
of three plays which in seven days 
yielded incomes, respectively, of $2300, 
$1750, and $1200. Each of these plays 
will in the end bring its author from 
$40,000 to $50,000. If the game is 
hard, success when it does come is 
spelled with a big S. 

There are good plays unproduced. 
I speak from experience; for while 
judgment of unproduced plays is all 
merely a matter of opinion, I feel that 
there are certain reliable formulas by 
which one may judge manuscripts, and I believe that fifteen years’ 
experience with dramatists, reading probably three hundred man- 
uscripts a year, and sceing half again as many plays, has given 
me an insight into the merits of a play, technically and from 
the point of view of popular appeal at least. 

I take it that this is an encouraging fact, that, in the opinion 
of many, there are more than twenty dramatic writers cf ability 
in this country; and the question follows naturally, why is not 
the work of these men produced if it is so good? 

In my opinion, very many of these unrecognized men of merit 
suffer, and suffer greatly, because of that other class of aspiring 
and careless playwrights, lacking in ability, whose bad plays, 
wanting in every detail of dramatic merit, submerge by their 


“tremendous number the few good plays struggling for a hearing. 


In complete ignorance of the rules of this profession (for it has 
rules) the average would-be playwright begins to work. If by 
any chance your dramatist happens to be a novelist or a short- 
story writer, he is even less. likely to try to become initiated into 
the mysteries of the drama. Possible success at different kinds of 
authorship lulls him into the belief that he needs no apprenticeship: 
(Continued on page 1792 of Advertising Section.) 


Henry E. Dixey in “ The Man on the Box,” by Grace Living- 
ston Furniss, at the Madison Square Theatre 


Scenes from Two Plays, now running in New York, by American Dramatists 
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R. CONRIED _ ventured 

upon a somewhat reck- 

less experiment when he 

produced Humperdinck’s 

fairy opera, “ Hiinsel und 
Gretel,” at the Metropolitan on No- 
vember 25. On a stage steeped in 
the traditions of conventional opera, 
with its passions and intrigues, its 
prevailing atmosphere of melo- 
drama, he has chosen to set forth 
the adventures of two children 
astray in one of the haunted forests 
of German folklore: after the lurid 
horrors of “ Rigoletto,” the enchanted forest and the broom-riding 
witch of Humperdinck’s delightful fantasy. The transition was 
bold and abrupt, but it was successfully made. Whether Mr. 
Conried can accomgnodate the “ Little Sandman,” the “ Dewman,” 
and the gingerbread house in the woods to the requirements of 
Metropolitan audiences seems open to doubt; but there is no ques- 
tion that the experiment, daring as it is, merits success. There 
is a note in the work which is personal and unique. It is con- 
ceived in the authentic spirit of childhood, with its comedy, its 
wistfulness, its spontaneous and naive romance. It will endure, 
for it is vitally true and human. 


M. Vincent D’Indy, the eminent French composer, who is now 
visiting America upon the invitation of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, comes in the interest of an excellent cause—that of con- 
temporary French music. In extending this invitation, the Boston 
Orchestra has desired to honor the younger French school of com- 
posers of whom M. D’Indy is probably the most conspicuous mem- 
ber—the school which comprises such men as Debussy, De Bréville, 
Fauré, Dukas, Bruneau, and Charpentier, and which seems grad- 


HUMPERDINCK AND D’INDY 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 
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Vincent D'Indy, the eminent French Composer 


M. D’Indy, who is now visiting America, will conduct several 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ually to be superseding, in the esti- 
mation of thoughtful and _ inde- 
pendent musicians, the German 
school of which Richard Strauss is 
the chief exponent. An overinsist- 
ence upon the relative value of va- 
rious “ schools,” as such, is apt to 
result in too confident generaliza- 
tions; but it may justly be said of 
the younger Frenchmen whom M. 
D’indy represents that they stand 
essentially for those elements in 
their art that make for subtlety of 
mood and color and refinement of 
workmanship, as opposed to the more rhetorical methods of their 
German contemporaries. Although M. D’Indy embodies, in a 
marked degree, certain of the dominant traits of his school, he 
yet occupies a unique position among his fellews. A_ sin- 
gularly modest man, he is an aristocrat in his art. Those 
for whom modern French music is typified in the effusiveness of 
Massenet and the arid brillianey of Saint-Saéns will! find in the 
music of D’Indy much that may seem, at first, strange and unin- 
viting. Without pose or affectation of attitude, he is genuinely 
indifferent to whatever immediate impression his work may make. 
Effects that are easily achieved, the facile eloquence of those who 
write frankly for applause, have no share in his purpose. His 
musical temperament is austere rather than winning, powerful 
rather than persuasive. He has little of the serene aloofness that 
so often characterizes the music of his master, César Franck, nor 
has he anything of the color and sensibility of Debussy, or Fauré’s 
Verlaine-like melancholy. With a technical mastery that is not 
surpassed by any living composer, M. D’Indy commands an idiom 
entirely his own. Whatever judgment one may form of his work, 
the dignity and completeness of his art are indisputable. 


Phota@rraph by Burr Mclutosh 


Berta Morena, of the Munich Opera 


Madame Morena will sing Wagner réles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this Season 
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The Pariah 
(Continued from page 1782.) 
“You cowardly brute!” he said. “ You 


have done the worst night’s work of your 


life. Wl warrant Ill make you think of 


my dog often during the next ten years.” 

He stooped to lift Grizzle into the boat, 
saving to Sam, “Get in; you've been a 
good friend .to my poor blind dog.” 

Sam hesitated only a- minute, and then 
the good fellow stood ready to sacrifice this 
golden opportunity. 

“"Twasn’t me, marser,” he blurted out; 
“it wuz him,” and he pointed to me, who 
was indeed grieved to the heart to be left 
alone, though [I was so glad that Grizzle 
had found his kind master again. 

“What do you mean?” inquired the 
gentleman. And Sam told him of our 
foraging expeditions—in fact, gave me a 
great deal more credit than I ever deserved. 

So that» is how it happened that [ came 
home to live with Grizzle, and be petted by 
his young mistress, and told my eyes are 
like amber, and that my father was a 
Colombo spaniel. 

I can hear her voice calling me to come 
and walk with her at this very minute, 
when I[ am thinking over all these old 
things, and Sam, gorgeous in a uniform and 
gold buttons, stands grinning at me from 
the doorway. 

I'll bet he’s thinking that was a lucky 
night when he found us and didn’t drive us 
out from under the old boat; indeed, he 
remarked to me only this morning when he 
brought Grizzle and me our breakfasts: 

“ Let dem wolves de poor folks talk about 
howl, Trusty; dey ain’t about our door any 
more.” 


A Submarine Cruiser 


THe French navy is still maintaining an 
active interest in submarine vessels, and an 
entirely new type of craft is soon to be 
constructed at Cherbourg, which, on account 
of its large size, will be-known as a “ sub- 
marine cruiser.” It~is 182 feet in length 
and 15 feet beam, beimg driven by electric 
motors when under the water and by gaso- 
line engines at the surface. There are two 
electric motors, whigh operate two propellers 
and eight horizontal rudders, while current 
is to be supplied by double sets of accumu- 
lators. Water-tight compartments will be 
fitted along tie sides of the vessel for over 
two-thirds of its length, while fuel-tanks 
are to be placed in the centre, one on each 
side, 


Sending Messages in Paris 


THE telephone system of Paris leaves con- 
siderable to be desired, and meets with con- 
stant complaint on the part of the sub- 
scribers. One of the latter endeavored to 
test the speed of the various means of 
communication of the city, sending messages 
in different ways from his rooms in the Rue 
Richelieu, in the centre of the city, to a 
friend on the Avenne de la Grande Armée 
near the Bois de Boulogne. He found that a 
bievele messenger made the trip in 11 min- 
utes and 15 seconds, as compared with 23 
minutes for a cab. A message sent rid the 
metropolitan railway required 31 minutes, 
by omnibus 34 minutes, a telegram.35 min- 
utes, a message by the pneumatic tube 3 
hours, while the message sent by telephone 
did not arrive at all. 


The Wrong Man 


A NUMBER Of New York politicians were 
telling stories at the expense of each other 
when Representative Sulzer, by way of re- 
venge upon Thomas F. Grady, the orator 
of Tammany fame, told the following: 

“I think that my first meeting with 
Grady was at Kingston, New York.” said 
Mr. Sulzer. “TI had gone to that place to 
speak at a big campaign meeting. My 
harangue was interrupted by a fellow in the 
audience who kept yelling, in a stentorian 
voice, ‘Grady! Grady!” I spotted the chap, 
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and when my speech was done I went into 
the audience near my loud-voiced ftiend. 
When I got the chance I asked him why he 
had shown a desire to break up my oration 
by his shouts for Grady. 

“* Oh!’ exclaimed he, *‘ you mustn’t think 
there was anything personal in my yelling 
that way. You see, I’m a great friend of 
Grady’s.’ 

“Soon Grady himself came upon the plat- 
form and began to speak; but the big- 
lunged fellow interrupted him just as he 
had me by his calls for ‘Grady! Grady!’ 

“*Why!’ I remonstrated, surprise, 
‘what are you yelling for now? ‘That's 
Grady himself! You have him; now listen 
to him!’ 

“* Ah, gwan with ye, replied the other; 
‘that ain’t Grady at all! It’s the man that 
gave me a dollar to yell for Grady!’ ” 


Wagner and the Nobleman 


ALFRED RELSENAUER, the pianist, tells an 
amusing incident of Wagner’s experiences in 
London. Wagner was requested to be espe- 


cially amiable to Lord Pitkin, a most un-, 


musical man, but of high social position. 
In due season the two were presented. 

“Where is your entertainment to be?” 
asked his lordship after the introduction, 
when Wagner's forthcoming concert was men- 
tioned. 

“At St. James’s Hall,” replied the com- 
poser. “TI trust your lordship will be able 
to come.” 

“T may, I may,’ 
sonage. 

The concert took place as scheduled, and 
a week or more later a patron of Wagner 
gave a soirGe'in honor of the composer. Lord 
Pitkin was prominent among the guests, and 
he seized the first opportunity to walk over 
to Wagner and congratulate him. 

was at vour entertainment,” he: said, 
“and I don’t know when I’we enjoyed any- 
thing more. T laughed till I cried. You are 
very funny, Herr Wagner.” 

The company stopped talking, and an 
amazed look spread ever Wagner’s face. 

‘But, you know,” continued the affable 
lord, “it was almost half an hour before 
I recognized you, with your black face and 
erinkly hair.” 

When Lord Pitkin stopped laughing he 
saw that he was alone in his merriment. 

“Why—what— I hope I haven’t— It 
was St. James’s Hall, wasn’t it? I—er—” 

Some one then explained that St. James’s 
Hall consisted of an upper and a lower audi- 
torium, and that his lordship had evidently 
wandered into the ene where a troupe of 
minstrels were giving a jubilee entertain- 
ment. 


replied the great per- 


One More Spot 


CuleF-JUSTICE FULLER was not long ago 
the guest of a Southern gentleman who 
had a servant named John, famous for his 
mint julep. Soon, after Judge Fuller’s ar- 
rival John appeared, bearing a tray on 
which was a long, cool glass, topped with 
crushed ice and a small tree of mint. With 
low bows and many smiles he presented it, 
and watched anxiously while Judge Fuller 
appreciatively sipped it. 

“That touch the right spot, sah?” he 
queried. 

“Tt does, John, it does,” the judge re- 
plied. 

John disappeared, but was soon recalled 
by the tinkle of a hand-bell. The glass was 
now empty. The judge looked up with a 
twinkle in his. eye. : 

“T think I’ve got another spot, John,” 
he said. 


Can Fishes Hear? 


A QUESTION that is constantly being de- 
hated by zoologists and forms the subject 
of experimental research is, “Can _ fishes 
hear?” While some plausible arguments are 
advanced in the affirmative, the general 
opinion of zoologists is opposed to this 
view, and the reasons have recently been 
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summed up in a German otological journal 
by Dr. O. Kirner. 

Though many fishes are sensitive tograpid 
consecutive vibrations transmitted through 
the water, yet it is not believed that these 
are perceived by so-called auditory organs, 
for in the cases of some twenty-five species 
of fish single loud explosions were totally 
disregarded. The senses of sight and touch 


‘in fishes can be readily demonstrated and 


studied, and there is no logical reason why 
the sense of hearing should be so difficult 
of determination. 

The most conclusive argument, however, 
is that fishes and other vertebrates that are 
deaf are the only members of the class that 
do not have organs corresponding to the 
cortischian nerve terminations. These or- 
gans, it is believed, are the only ones that 
are capable of transmitting auditory vibra- 
tions, as there is no reason for believing 
that such vibrations can be received by the 
vestibular apparatus. 


Novel Steamship Repairs 


CEMENT and dynamite seem singular ma- 
terials to use in effecting repairs of a steam- 
ship. yet an instance recently is recorded 
where a British steamer was temporarily re- 
paired after striking a submerged rock by a 
patch of timber, canvas. and Portland cement 
mixed with ballast rock, which was subse- 
quently removed hy explosives. 

This repairing device was so successful that 
the vessel made the desired. port without 
further difficulty, and was then docked for 
permanent repairs. So hard was the cement 
that it was found that some six days would 
be required to chip it out with ordinary 
chisels and drills, and accordingly it was 
decided to use dynamite to break up the 
mass. Small charges were used, and within 
three days the cement was removed, without 
damage either to the steamer or the dock in 
which she rested. 
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child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhceea.—| Adv.) 
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red as an infant food, it is the nearest «; proach to mother's 


108 Hudson Street, New York.—|Adv.] 
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Send for Baby's Diary,a valuable booklet for mothers, 
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Tuose who cough at night may secure rest by taking Prso's 
Curse ror Consumption.—|Adv.) 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—|[Adr.| 
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skin. 
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A New Development of Water- 
power from the Great Lakes 


ANOTHER interesting contribution to the 
Niagara Falls power discussion has recently 
been made by Mr. Alton D. Adams, and is 
being dise uussed in the engineering press. It 
is suggested that the Welland Canal, which 
furnishes a navigable waterway through Can- 
ada from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, has 
possibilities for power development which 
might rival those of the great cataract itself. 
There is an even greater difference of level 
along the canal than at the Falls, as the 
fall in Niagara River and Gorge is not util- 
ized for power development, The formation 
of the region is such that the drop of the 
country traversed by the canal is quite 
abrupt, and takes place where the high 
Niagara plateau breaks off abruptly to the 
Qntario plain. There would be required for 
a large power scheme a new short canal and 
pipe-line from the Welland Canal at a point 
near the first lock down to the Ontario 
level, and this would not be as expensive as 
some of the works already constructed at 
Niagara, while the available water is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

There also would be required a storage 
reservoir, in order to provide against fluctua- 
tions in Lake Erie, but this presents no seri- 
ous engineering difficulties, and if construet- 
ol near the brow of the escarpment would 
afford a head of water of 270 feet. Already 
the city of Hamilton employs water diverted 
from the canal for power generation, and 
there is a vast territory to which electricity 
thus produced could be distributed. Several 
plans are in process of development to use 
power from the Welland Canal, and as any 
large amount of water thus used is, of 
course, diverted from the Niagara River, it 
is an interesting engineering calculation to 
determine how much can be taken from Lake 
rie through the canal before the loss is 
felt at Niagara, and present and future 
power plants are interfered with or, possibly, 
rendered useless. 


The Location of the Bullet 


“Wuen I was a little more inexperi- 
enced than I am now,” said an army sur- 
geon, “I had a very embarrassing time 
performing an operation on an officer who 
had been shot in the abdomen. It was in 
the Cuban campaign, and after an engage- 
ment this man came in suffering terribly 
from a flesh wound below the ribs. 

“T have hardly ever seen such calm en- 
durance of such agony. He positively re- 
fused to take anything to put him out of 
consciousness. ‘ Blaze away!’ said he. So 
another assistant and I went to work on 
him. After we had puttered around for 
five minutes with probes and scalpels, and 
when our patient must have been wearied 
with pain and loss of blood, he raised his 
hend enough to look at us. 

‘What in thunder are vou fellows do- 
ing?’ said he. *‘ Why don't you get busy and 
sew up that wound?’ 

“*We are probing for the bullet,’ said I. 

‘Probing for the bullet!” he exclaimed. 
‘Why, you idiots, I’ve got the bullet here in 
my pocket!” 


Worldly Wisdom 


THERE is a young minister in Philadelphia 
who has been remarkably successful in pay- 
ing off the debts of the various churches to 
which he has been assigned from time to 
time. A brother minister, who was labor- 
ing earnestly by means of bazars, fairs, and 
other affairs to accomplish a like happy re- 
sult at his own church, went to him and in- 
quired thé secret of his success. 

“And I observe that you never have to 
resort to my present methods,” he concluded. 

The successful one smiled. 

“No,” he replied. “You see, when we 
need money, some good sister suggests a 
bazar. Then I call on the husbands of the 
married ladies of the membership and ex- 
plain to them that in order to raise a cer- 
tain sum we are finding it necessary to hold 
a bazar. We have never had to actually 
bring the affair off.” 
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of year, too, to buy a 


Always ready. simple, clean and safe. 


AN you think of anything more appropriate or anything 
as a Christmas present that will be as much appreciated 
or give the recipient so much genuine comfort and pleasure 
as one of our superb electric carriages? This is just the time 


ELECTRIC 


They work perfectly on the coldest and stormiest days. No water to freeze 
up—no oil that won’t feed; no cranking. Simply turn on power and you’re off. 


Just think back a few years, and consider how this type of car has grown in 
opularity with great strides. Where you saw one or two Pope-Waverleys then, 
~ many do you see to-day? Ten, fifteen, or will you say twenty? 

It’s not hard to guess the reason. Itis the carriage for all the family, and to every 
member it is more than a mere machine. Its readiness, its ease of control, the gentle 
speed with which it lures you out to where the air is pure, and the way in which it adds 

_ to the sheer joy of living, will breed an affec- 
tion for your Pope-Waverley that has never 
been lavished before on an inanimate object. 

The model shown above is our No. 36, 
and sells for $900; with top, $950. 

We make 15 distinct models, at prices 
ranging from $850 to $2,250, embracing Run- 
abouts, Stanhopes, Surreys, Chelseas, Physi- 
cian’s Road, Station and Delivery Wagons. 

Electric Trucks on Specifications. 
Besurethename‘‘POPE’’ ison your Automobile 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


Send inquiries from Pacific Coast direct to Pope Mfg. Co. of California, 451 Mission St., San Francisco. 


HASWELL’S OLD NEW YORK 


“ Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York” 


The volume is a perfect mine of topographical information. It has something to say about 
innumerable landmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 
amusement noted in their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 
iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 


With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW~ YORK 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt STREET. 


Tue Auprr Company oF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
OHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
BORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
‘arcade Bubding” Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade woe Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
rsth and Market 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or ¢weetened water a/ter 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
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important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 
Chapter V. 


T was in 1875, shortly after his arrival in 
Chicago, that G. F. Swift and Herbert 
Barnes sat on a fence out at the stock-yards 
one day and talked over the possibilities of 

shipping dressed beef to the Kastern market. 

Incidentally, they whittled as they 

talked, for they were both New 

England Yankees, and the subject 

they were discussing was a serious 

one. Herbert Barnes is now living 
in New Haven, and the large for- 
tune he enjoys is more or less con- 
nected with that conversation out 
on’ the stock-yard fence. 
In general terms, the drift of the 
talk was in the line of an effort 
. on the part of G. F. Swift to con- 
vince Herbert Barnes that dressed beef could be sent to the Atlantic 
seaboard and delivered there.in as good condition as it was when it 
started from Chicago. Swift wanted Barnes to receive consign- 
ments of the beef, break down the prejudice incident to all innova- 
tions, and undertake the building up of an Eastern market for 

Western beef. Swift knew it was a big contract he was asking 

Barnes to shoulder, and Barnes knew it. But Barnes was open to 

conviction, and Swift’s enthusiasm in all 

things that he set himself to do was in the 


But the thing had never been a success. Most people believed 
it never would be. Openly or covertly, powerful interests were at 
work against it. ‘There were heavy vested interests based upon 
the old method of shipping beef on the hoof, and dependent for 
their profit on the continuance of those methods. There were large 
stocks: yards at Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Pittsburg, and sev- 
eral other places, where cattle were detrained, rested, fed, water- 
ed, and loaded on board again. For this there was a charge—a 
good round one. It all came out of the beef-eater in the end, but 
the stock-yard companies were profitable concerns. They paid good 
dividends. Naturally enough they put as many spokes as possible 
in any wheel of progress which threatened to wipe out those 
dividends. 

And the railroads were in sympathy with the stock-yard com- 
panies. The railroads didn’t want any change. They were equip- 
ped to handle live stock, and were not equipped to handle dressed 
beet. They had plenty of stock-cars, but refrigerator-cars were 
another proposition. It was doubttul, to begin with, if railroads 
could handle a refrigerator-car equipment sufficiently large to 
meet the demands of heavy dressed-beef shipments. As a matter of 
fact, it has since been demonstrated that they cannot. The perish- 
able nature of the commodities handled in the retrigerator-cars 
involves too uneven a demand for cars. When there is a sudden 
rush of orders, when the movement of the meat is at its maximum. 


nature of a contagion which few escaped who 
were once exposed to it. Barnes caught it. | 
He didn’t have a very hard case; but he 
caught it. He was willing to try the 
dressed - beef experiment and see what came 
of it. 

The advantages were too obvious to 
admit of discussion, if the thing could only 
be done. The weight of edible beef derived 
from a steer is only from 50 to 57 per cent. 
of the entire weight of the animal. All the 
rest in those days was waste. The by-product 
industry was then all but unknown, or, at all 
events, only in its earliest infancy. The raw 
material now transformed into commodities 
of vast utility, and which now represents 
large sums of money annually, was then 
thrown away. A _ price was actually paid 
for carting it away. Here and there a few 
wise fellows had camped on the outskirts of 
the packing-plants, and were taking the by- 
product material and turning it to some few 


of the uses which have now grown to be so 
many. In a quiet way they were making 
fortunes out of what the packing-houses were 
treating as rubbish. 

But so far as the cattle-dealer’s interest in the matter was then 
concerned, when it came to cattle-shipping it came down to 
the sole question of paying freight on from 43 to 45 per cent. of 
waste in order to get from 50 to 57 per cent. of available material 
to market. 

Yet even that was not the only loss in the transaction. There 
was a large deterioration in the value of a train-load of cattle 
after they had made a journey of a thousand miles to the seaboard. 
Many died on the journey, many were seriously injured, all were 
more or less bruised and reduced in the weight and quality of their 
meat when they arrived. 

All this Gustavus Franklin Swift and Herbert Barnes talked over 
as they sat and whittled on the Chicago stock-yard fence just a 
little less than thirty years ago. It was by no means an original 
idea with them. The thing had been discussed pro and con in all 
its bearings years before. As far back as 1868 a refrigerator-car 
had been invented, and in 1869, six years prior to the Swift-Barnes 
heart-to-heart confab on the stock-yard tence, the first consignment 
of dressed beef had actually been shipped from Chicago to Boston. 


Mutton Cooling-room 


a very large number of cars must be had, must be had at once, 
without a moment’s delay longer than is necessary to bring them 
to the point to receive their freight. 

Then, again, there may be so light a movement of the com- 
modity requiring refrigerator-cars that hundreds of them would be 
lying idle. The exigencies ot cleanliness, imperatively necessary | 
in shipping fresh beef, are to the last degree rigorous. Beef is 
supremely sensitive to its immediate surroundings. The slight- 
est suspicion of a foul odor in the air touching it is at once com- 
municated to the beef. Then it becomes exaggerated many fold. 
The loaded car, on arriving at its destination, must be minutely 
searched for any particle, however small, of meat that might be 
hidden away in some nook or cranny. If the car goes back 
with that small bit of meat lurking in some _ overlooked 
corner, that car is out of commission. It cannot be used again 
until it has been scoured and scoured again and aired for days. 
Furthermore, even when there has been the utmost vigilance in _ 
this respect, the car must be hot-water washed and scoured when 
it reaches its destination, and when it gets back to the shipping- 
point to be loaded up again. 


Now, the railroad companies could not see 
anything attractive in the prospect of loading 
themselves up with an equipment involving so 
much care, and involving the locking up of so 
much money in rolling-stock that must neces- 
sarily be a good deal of the time lying idle and 
earning nothing. On the other hand, the ship- 

rs of dressed meat saw the risk of trusting 
to railroad employees, over whom they had no 
personal control, for that unusual degree of 
care and thoroughness which meat shipment in- 
volved. 

Thus, with these, as well as several other, 
obstacles in the way, there were many who did 
not believe that the shipping of fresh beef from 
the: West for sale in Eastern markets would 
ever be a paying business possibility. In fact, 
without the operation of private-car_ lines 
owned, and those lines controlled by the ship- 
pers, it never would have been a paying possi- 
bility. The private refrigerator-car line was 
an inevitable factor. a certain result of: the 
logic of conditions as they arose in due season 


Scene in the Stock-yards 


and due order, out of the evolution of the 
American Meat Industry of to-day. Like the 
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expansion of the products from one thing to an- 
other, the private-car line was a growth of the pack- 
ing-house business. Step by step, through all stages 
of this branch of American commerce up to the 
colossal dimensions it has assumed at the present— 
step by step in all this—the leaders in the business, 
such men of breadth and force as G. F. Swift, have 
been dragged, often against their will, from one form 
of expansion to another—dragged and shoved on- 
ward by the sheer weight of the country’s own ex- 
pansion, and the ever-changing and broadening con- 
ditions which that expansion has involved, and, on a 
wider and wider scale, is still involving. For in- 
stance, Swift at the outset did not dream of handling 
anything else than dressed beef. When his and other 
rival dressed-beef concerns were finally established, 
some of the others included fresh mutton in their 
shipments. 

So Swift, to hold his customers, had to go to shipping fresh mut- 
ton as well as fresh beef. Then the rivais went into pork. Swift 
did not want to go into the dressed-pork business. He was not 
then equipped to buy and handle pork. But there was no use in 
trying to resist the pressure. Purchasers in the East would not 
go around to two or three agencies when they could get what they 
wanted at one. Besides, the competing agencies would not sell to 
them what they wanted. If they did not get there the whole line 
of their purchases, they got nothing. So Swift had left him the 
choice of dropping to second place in the running or going into the 
pork - selling. At first he actually bought his dressed pork in 
the Chicago market, so as to hold his dressed-beef business in the 
Eastern market. And so it was with one variety of meat after an- 
other. The forces of market demand could not be resisted. It was 
a case of supplying them or going to the rear. It was inevitable 
that a dressed-beef business should grow into a sort of meat de- 
partment store, or that it should cease to be a dressed-beef busi- 
ness. It was simply another instance of the widening circle in 
which all forms of American commercial evolution were ex- 
panding. 

But Swift and Barnes, in their talk on the stock-yard fence, 
saw before them only the problem of getting dressed beef to the 
Eastern markets. it was a quite sufficiently knotty problem 
of itself. The matter of transportation was- not the only 
difficult feature to overcome. There was a rooted prejudice 
to be beaten down. Popular opinion was all against meat 
transported from a distance. It must come fresh from the local 
abattoir or it was not fit to eat. Naturally, the local meat- 
rts did not endeavor to eradicate this article of faith among 
1is customers. Naturally, he did all that was in his power to 
fortify it. There was a crusade against Western dressed beef 
from the moment the proposition of putting it on the “ market” 
was broached. It is now well understood that Western dressed 
beef is the best that the country has ever known, 

That educational part of the job was to fall upon the shoulders 
of Herbert Barnes. What Swift undertook to do was to look after 
the production and transportation. But much had been settled when 
Swift and Barnes climbed down from the fence after they had 
threshed it all out over their pine sticks and jack-knives. But of 
course no shipments could be made except in the winter, and cold 
winter weather at that. The refrigerator-car was still in an em- 
bryonie stage. The railroad antipathy to the refrigerator-car, and 
all that it implied of possible detriment to the live-stock shipping 
business, was at its full flower of development. 

The prices of cattle in Chicago then were, on the average, not 
so high as they are now. In 1878 they were $4 40 per hundred 
pounds; in 1879 they were $4 70; in 1880 they were $4 75. In 
the entire decade between 1880 and 1890 the highest price cat- 
tle reached was $6 25, as compared with $6 75, which was the 
price in 1902, and the highest price paid for cattle in the Chicago 
market in twenty-seven years. The lowest price in that interval 
was $3 90. This was the figure of 1889, sixteen years ago. Since 
then, with all the fluctuations, there has been a steady upward 


Exterior of Branch Sales Market 


A Means of Transportation To-day 


tendency in prices, with the high-water mark of $6 75 per hun- 
dred reached only three years ago. The price in 1904 was $5 10, 
as compared with the price of $4 40 that was paid twenty-seven 
vears ago. In other words, with all the vast increase in the 
production of cattle in the last quarter of a century and more 
the increase in demand has been so great and the competition 
among purchasers has been so keen that the prices paid to the 
cattle-raiser have not only been kept up, but show a steady aver- 
age of increase. 

But Swift was determined to ship dressed beef, and he did ship it. 
He rigged up a car after his own ideas. He superintended the load- 
ing of it himself. He even took an active part in hanging the 
quarters of beef by ropes from the 2x4 timbers he had arranged. 
The car was sealed up and started on its journey eastward to 
Herbert Barnes. Barnes was there waiting for it when it came. 
It was with grave doubts and misgivings that he opened it. But 
when at last he did open it and the quarters of beef stood revealed 
as fresh and sweet and in better condition for food than when 
they left Chicago, then Barnes knew that Western dressed beef had 
got to the Fast to stay there. He did not deceive himself as to the 
difficult nature of his share of the contract. He knew that the task 
of uprooting the prejudices that were so strongly planted was no 
easy one. But he set about it with the true New-England energy 
and persistence, and he kept at it until it was a fact ac- 
complished. 

Meantime Swift was at work at the Chicago end. During all 
the winter months the car-loads of dressed beef eastwards were 
kept moving, and the results justified his original faith. They 
were so good that he became more and more impatient at the rail- 
road obstacles that kept getting in the way of operating re- 
frigerating-cars. He could do nothing with the old roads. The 
Michigan Central was carrying a little dressed beef, but it was 
apparently more with the aim of controlling the business and 
keeping it down, than with the purpose of encouraging and ex- 
panding it. 

But there was one line of road that was not hampered by the live- 
stock and stock-yard entanglements. That was the Grand Trunk. 
Its route to the seaboard, with its big northern curve through Can- 
ada, was too far around for a live-stock business. It carried 
little or no live- stock: had no stock- yard interests of any mo- 
ment along its line. Swift went to the Grand Trunk with this 
argument: 

“ Here, you are doing no live-stock business. Why don’t you go in 
and help me build a business in shipping dressed beef” Why don't 
you build some refrigerator-cars that will carry dressed beef as 
well in the summer as in the winter?” 

The Grand Trunk was ready and willing enough to carry the 
dressed beef, but as to building the refrigerator-cars—why, that 
was another proposition. The same reasons against a railroad 
operating refrigerator-cars that are effective now were effective 
then. The demand was too fluctuating; came too much in waves; 
involved the locking up of too much money in a special type of 
car that would have too long intervals of idleness. The Grand 
Trunk wouid be glad to carry the dressed beef, but it would- not 
build the refrigerator-cars necessary to carrying it in other than 
winter months. 

“ Will you haul the ears if I build them myself?” asked Swift, 
when he got this answer from the railroad. . 

Certainly. The railroad would haul 
went to Detroit and ordered refrigerator-cars built of a 
type then accepted as most satisfactory. He ordered ten 
of them. They were built, delivered, and put into operation on 
the Grand Trunk railroad. Thus Swift & Company was forced by 
sheer necessity into the operation of its own private-car lines, just 
as it was forced by sheer necessity into developing step by step 
a dressed-beef business, pure and simple, into a species of meat 
department store, with all the collateral side lines that grow up 
out of and around the transformation of waste into great 
numbers of side-line by - products out of which, as a result of 
a coincident evolution in the science of economical operation, 
a large revenue is derived on the basis of small profits on an im- 
mense output. 

The one-horse wagon down in Barnstable, over the tail-board of 
which Swift, & Company did its first business, grew to be a train of 
ten refrigerator-cars. The ten refrigerator-cars have grown to be 
a fleet of thousands of refrigerator-cars, and that, too, in the face 
of nearly 20,000 other private-line refrigerator-cars operated by 
concerns of which Swift & Company is a competitor. 

And that tells a part, and only a part, of the evolution of the 
dressed-beef business since it began at practically nothing, barely 
thirty years ago, down to the present day. 

(To be Continued.) 
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How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
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ing never before appeared in print—and explicit but clear directions are 
* given for their preparation. The book includes as well a 
number of quaint old Creole songs in praise of famous 
dishes. The recipes are also given in French. 


Charmingly Illustrated. Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Bach, $1.50 
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The Canal will be Built 


(Continued from page 1775.) 


There is no question that the result of 
four months of work on the isthmus is that 
by the first of the year Colon and Panama 
will be supplied with ample dock and ware- 
house facilities, the railroad will be fully 
equipped for its important task, the actual 
work of excavation will be in condition for 
an army of men, and matters so arranged 
that every future dip of a _ steam-shovel 
will count. This certainly is a promising 
condition. Much has been said in the press 
and by returned employees about the care 
of those who have entered the service of the 
canal. It has been charged that little 
preparation had been made for their com- 
fort. This undoubtedly was true five or six 
months ago, when mismanagement had cre- 
ated a condition bordering on chaos. 

To-day most of the employees live in 
houses built by the French, and made habit- 
able by the commission, in barracks, and in 
the large hotels. They board at the hotels 
or at the eating-houses operated by the gov- 
ernment. The cost is satisfactory, as it sel- 
dom exceeds $22 50 per month. The 
cuisine is being improved weekly. The vari- 
ous steamships belonging to the canal have 
been equipped with refrigerating plants, and 
before the first of the year the ten re- 
frigerating-cars that have been ordered will 
be in service, thus enabling the commission 
to transport fresh meat and vegetables di- 
rect from the United States to all points 
along the canal route. A large ice-making 
plant is also being constructed at Colon, and 
within a few weeks ice, which is the great- 
est of luxuries in tropical climes, will be 
distributed free to the canal employees. 

The history of all great enterprises is a 
history of preliminary experiments, more or 
less costly and more or less mismanaged. 
With our canal it is a question of efficient 
work along lines decided by the world’s 
greatest engineers. It may be found neces- 
sary to abandon present methods of actual 
governmental work, and to place the gigantic 
task in the hands of subcontractors, as the 
great engineering tasks under private con- 
trol are conducted, or it may be considered 
wise to permit the United States Engineer- 
ing Corps do the work, but that it will ulti- 
mately be completed is beyond doubt. 


Success in Playwriting 
(Continued from page 1786.) 


has he not written, perhaps, one of the 
sixty best-selling books? He forgets that 
dramatie writing differs from every other 
kind in the world, and that ability to write 
a good novel may prove more of a handicap 
than a help. Lack of technique is the dif- 
ficulty with many of the American play- 
wrights. It is not that they cannot master 
it, but either they think they have it as a’ 
gift needing no cultivation, or that it is 
not worth while. “Go to the theatre your- 
self and see how simple it all is.” That is 
what they say, and what they do is in strict 
accord with this view. In consequence, many 
of their plays fail. If only they would 
work and study more—rewrite a play once, 
twice, thrice, four, and even five times. The 
Frenchman’s methods of thinking and 
studying are common with all French au- 
thors; here they are the exception; they 
might well be emulated. Rostand is apt 
to rewrite his plays six times. “ Plays are 
not written, they are rewritten,” it has been 
said. In consequence, the French dramatist 
has no superior in the technical art of play- 
writing. In construction and in general 
treatment the French play is a model for 
American playwrights to reverence and copy. 

This marvellous self-confidence, this feel- 
ing of the foolishness of play-studying, the 
contempt for technique, and a general blithe 
ignorance of the dramatic profession are 
responsible for the writing each year of 
thousands of plays, so bad that it is in- 
credible that their authors cannot see how 
impossible are their products. It is almost 
pathetic to see the people—poor, struggling, 
inconsequential, sometimes  illiterate—who 
attempt to write plays. I have had plays 
sent to me in four acts which wou!d not 
require over half an hour to present on the 
stage, and again I have had manuscripts 
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which ‘would take five or six hours to be 
acted. I have seen plays where single 
speeches occupy pages of typewriting. I 
have read plays—well, it is fairly impossi- 
ble to describe to the initiated how impos- 
sible these pieces are. Under no circum- 
stances could they be acted; they are im- 
practical. It is amazing the kind of people 
who write plays—commercial travellers, 
trained nurses, bricklayers, postmen, switch- 
men, engineérs, actors and actresses—by the 
dozen — chorus girls, lawyers, college stu- 
dents, society women, ministers, doctors, the 
rich and the poor, the literate and the illit- 
erate, the young and the old. 

No man springs from heaven a full-born 
playwright. -He must serve his time, be it 
for one year or for ten, according to his 
qualifications. He must learn the princi- 
ples of the profession he has chosen. He 
should study the technique and construction, 
play upon the gamut of emotion, master the 
limitations of the stage, and recognize his 
inability in order that he may become able. 
When he does this—and he has already gone 
far along the highway—the American play- 
wright will come into his own—no one can 
keep him: from it. 


Sympathetic 


Amone our circle of friends there was a 
very .warm supporter of the 8. P. oe 
who, though earnest and sincere, sometimes 
bored by overzeal. We set traps to lead her 
into an admission of the evil in animal 
nature, but she always managed to make 
out a good case for her dumb friends. One 
day we felt that we at last had a case in 
which she could have no possible sympathy 
for the animal. It was a dreadful story, 
published in a newspaper, of a baby who 
had been literally eaten alive by a large 
and ferocious cat. We gave her the clip- 
ping, and watched with satisfaction the 
tears gather in her eyes as she _ read, 
“We've got her now!” we murmured, tri- 
umphantly. Finally she looked up, and we 
all held our breath to listen to her comment. 
She spoke in heart-broken tones. “ Think!” 
she said, “ just think how hungry the poor 
cat must have been!” 


The Cow and the Iron Horse 


Mr. M. E. INGALLS, the railway president, 
relates a story of President Scott, who 
some years ago was at the head of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Road. 

When Mr. Scott assumed the office men- 
tioned he was soon greatly annoyed by the 
great number of claims preferred against 
his road by reason of horses and cattle 
killed by trains passing through Kentucky. 
Mr. Scott averred that it seemed to him 
that it was impossible for his system to run 
a train north or south, east or west, in that 
State without killing a horse or a cow; 
and, to make matters worse, it appeared 
that every animal killed, however worthless 
it may have been before the accident, in- 
variably figured in. the claims subsequently 
presented as being of the best blood in 
Kentucky. 

One day, in conversation with one of the 
road’s counsel, Scott became very much ex- 
cited in referring to the situation. “ Do 
you know,” he exclaimed, bringing down his 
fist on the desk by way of emphasis, “ I have 
reached the conclusion that nothing in Ken- 
tucky so improves live stock as crossing it 
with a locomotive!” 


Permission Granted 


Tue following incident is related of Nat 
Goodwin, the actor. Not long ago Goodwin 
was standing on the corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, where three car-lines 
converge, when a seedy-looking individual, 
apparently from the country, approached 
him questioningly. 

“T want to go to the Brooklyn Bridge,” 
he said, looking in perplexity at the cars 
rushing in six different directions. 

“Very well,” said Goodwin, severely; 
“you can go this time, but never ask me 
again.” 
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“WORTH LOOKING INTO” 


is the marvellous little GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. A unique and practical 
device made for the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are legion and its success is phe- 
nomenal. Hundreds of thousands in use. It's a real pleasure to give a “ Gillette” to a friend 
who shaves. for his pleasure and comfort wil! be like the “ Gillette" itself—everlasting. 
STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED In Velvet-Lined 
SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER Cases 


Either one of the above makes an Ideal Holiday Gift 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered. 
and keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharp- 
ened and ground by a secret process. 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delighiful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette blade. NO HONING NO STROPPING 
Ask your dealer for the “ Gillette.” He can procure it for you. 
ccept no substitute. 

WARNING! The Gillette Patent 775,134 covers all razors having a thin de- 
tachable blade requiring means for -holding and stiffening, but not requiring 
stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 

Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day FREE 

TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1174 Times Bidg. 424 St. and B’way, NEW YORK gp ae 
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The Givers 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of ‘‘ The Portion of Labor’’ 


These are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 


a THE GIFT FoR 7 pathos of New England life — the 


MEN WHO SMOKE is 
A handsome Christmas packing ably the author's own, an 


of fifty especially selected in which she scored 
her remarkable 
Sa early success. 
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— By JOHN FISKE 


Ten each of five favorite sizes” : 
coe bende American Political Ideas 
For particulars address 
L Mail Order Dept. 1 West wad St.. New York Viewed from the Standpoint of 
— Universal History 
In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘* The 


Ww, Main Office and \ 
~dorfAstoria 


Federal Union,” and ‘* Manifest Destiny” the author 
Dan sy seers traces the growth of our national political institutions 


and points their significance. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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